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PREFACE 


Altho the present book is based on my Historical Outlines of English 
Phonology and Middle English Grammar, published in 1919, a change 
of title was necessitated by the fact that the scope of the book has 
been enlarged by the addition of Part VI, dealing with the historical 
development of Modern English inflections. Apart, however, from 
this enlargement of its scope, the present form of the book is not a 
mere revision of the earlier form. About one-third of the material in 
the Introduction and Parts I-V is wholly new. Parts I and IV, dealing © 
with Modern English sounds and Middle English dialects, have been 
almost entirely rewritten, and important additions have been made 
to the Introduction and Parts II and III. The changes in Part V, 
dealing with the language of Chaucer, have been chiefly in the way 
of revision and rearrangement of the material without much change 
of substance. The addition of Part VI suggested the desirability 
of a change in the order of the parts which would place the treat- 
ment of Chaucer’s language in immediate proximity to the treatment 
of the historical development of Modern English inflections. 


The phonetic notation used in the present book conforms very 
closely to that of the International Phonetic Association. It seemed 
highly desirable, however, to have a phonetic notation which should 
represent the quality of the Modern English vowels quite independently 
of their quantity and which should also discriminate between the 
stressed and unstressed vowels of pity. The notation I have adopted 
departs from that of the Association only so far as was necessary 
for the attainment of these two objects.* 


* No International symbols whatever appeared to be available for representing 
qualitatively the vowels of English met and Western American earth or for discrimi- 
nating between the vowels of the first and second syllables of pity, which I have 
represented by ¢, 3°, j, and 1 respectively. International symbols are available for 
representing the vowels of full and British hot, but the symbol for the former sound 
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My obligations to those scholars whose criticisms and corrections © 
of the earlier form of this book have come to me thru reviews and by 
personal communication are greater that I can either specify or ade- 
quately characterize. Iam under very particular obligations, however, 
to Professor John S. Kenyon of Hiram College. The phonetic notation 
I use was worked out in collaboration with him and is almost identical 
with that which he uses in his American Pronunciation and I am also in- 
debted to him for corrections and suggestions he made after reading 
the Introduction and Parts I-V of the present book in page proof. 


With regard to printed sources of information, my greatest single 
obligation is to Professor Karl Luick’s admirably clear, coherent, 
and comprehensive treatment of the development of the Old English 
and Middle English vowels contained in his Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1914-21 lieferungen 1-6). I am also 
aware of particular obligations to Wyld’s History of Modern Colloqutal 
English, Krapp’s Pronunciation of Standard English in America, 
Kenyon’s American Pronunciation, Jones’s English Pronunciation, 
Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken English, Holmqvist’s History of the 
English Present Inflections particularly -th and -s, Brandl’s Zur 
Geographie der altenglischen Dialekte, Bilbring’s Altenglisches 
Elementarbuch, Morsbach’s Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen 
Schriftsprache, Lekebusch’s Die londoner Urkundens prache von 1430- 
1500, and Mitzner’s Wdérterbuch to Altenglische Sprachproben, but 
it would be merely tedious to attempt to name all the sources from 
which I have derived important help. 


The passages printed below are taken (mutatis mutandis) from the 
preface to Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Middle English 
Grammar. 


Feb. 24, 1925 S. M. 





was difficult to obtain in a type-face that was in harmony with the rest of the font 
and the symbol for the latter (the inverted a) is seldom used even by those who conform 
most closely to the International system. Moreover, I wished to reserve the latter 
symbol for representing the unrounded variety of the vowel (see note 32 below). It 
seemed best, therefore, to adopt for these two vowels the symbols y, and 9, analogous 
to¢ andj. It may be noted that all the hooked vowel symbols represent lax*vowels. 
The symbol x I have adopted from Kenyon’s American Pronunciation. (The symbol 
3% for the g of North German sagen was substituted for the International symbol 
because of certain practical difficulties involved in obtaining the desired type-face.) 
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Inasmuch as this book is intended for use in three distinct courses 
of the English curriculum—Chaucer, Middle English, and the history 
of the English language—I hope I may be permitted a few words of 
explanation as to the purpose its various parts are intended to serve in 
relation to these courses. 


The elementary course in Chaucer is usually the student’s introduc- 
tion both to the study of medieval literature and to the study of Middle 
English. There will always, probably, be difference of opinion as to the 
relative emphasis that should be placed on these two aspects of the 
course, but its content must always be to some extent linguistic. Al] 
teachers desire that their students shall learn to read Chaucer aloud with 
a facility comparable to that with which they read a modern poet and 
with a fair degree of approximation to Chaucer’s own pronunciation, 
and most teachers desire that they shall acquire some notion of the 
organic value of final e in Chaucer’s language. The purpose of Part V 
of this book is to enable the elementary student to acquire a sound and 
accurate knowledge of Chaucer’s language without the expenditure of an 
inordinate amount of time, and to arouse the student’s interest in this 
part of his work by emphasizing the principles that are illustrated in 
the study of Chaucer’s language. The treatment of the subject is in- 
tended to be thoroly clear to students who have not studied Old English 
and yet to give such students some degree of real understanding of the 
relation of Chaucer’s language to Old English on the one hand and to 
Modern English on the other. 


Of all the languages taught in our universities Middle English fur- 
nishes the best material for the study of language in the making, for the 
direct observation of linguistic change; yet the pedagogical difficulties 
involved in emphasising adequately this aspect of the study of Middle 
English are such that our courses in Middle English have tended on the 
whole to become mere translation courses. In Part III of this book, 
dealing with the historical development of Middle English inflections, I 
have tried to unify for the student the apparent confusion of Early Mid- 
dle English forms by showing in [some] detail how Old English developed 
into the Middle English of Chaucer thru the action of the two great causes 
of change in language, sound-change and analogy. The study of Part 
III is prepared for by the account of the history of English sounds which 
is contained in Part II, and it is supplemented by the account of the 
Middle English dialects which is contained in Part IV. 
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The course in the history of the English language is usually intended 
for students who have studied neither Old English nor Middle English, 
and for that reason it presents certain difficulties for the teacher. The 
greatest difficulty is that of enabling such students to acquire anything 
approaching a clear and definite knowledge of the changes of pronuncia- 
tion that have taken place in English during the past_thousand years. 
The best method, I believe, of meeting this difficulty is to begin the 
study of English phonology with the phonetic analysis of the student’s 
own speech, this analysis being accompanied by and based upon a study 
of the elements of phonetics and practice in the use of a phonetic alpha- 
bet. If then the Old English, Middle English, and Modern English words 
that illustrate English sound-changes are interpreted by means of the 
phonetic alphabet which the student has learned, he can gain from a 
study of them such a knowledge of the history of English sounds as he 
could not possibly gain from a study of the same words in their ordinary 
spellings. The Introduction to this book, dealing with the elements of 
phonetics, Part I, dealing with Modern English sounds, and Part II, 
dealing with the history of English sounds, furnish material for the 
study of English phonology according to this method. 


It would be impossible for me to acknowledge my indebtedness to all 
the sources I have used in the preparation of this book, but I know that 
I am under particular obligations to Sweet’s History of English Sounds, 
New English Grammar, First Middle English Primer, Second Middle 
English Primer, Sounds of English, and Primer of Spoken English; Jes- 
persen’s Progress in Language with Special Reference to English and 
Modern English Grammar, Part I (Sounds and Spellings); Wyld’s His- 
torical Study of the Mother Tongue and Short History of English; Grand- 
gent’s English in America (Die Neueren Sprachen, Il, 443 ff., 520 ff.); 
Morsbach’s Mittelenglische Grammatik; Kaluza’s Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache; Stratmann’s Middle English Dictionary (revised 
by Bradley); Emerson’s Middle English Reader; Child’s Observations on 
the Language of Chaucer; Kittredge’s Observations on the Language of 
Chaucer’s Troilus; Ten Brink’s Language and Metre of Chaucer (translated 
by Smith) ; Liddell’s grammatical introduction to his edition of Chaucer’s 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Knightes Tale, etc.; Skeat’s Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 6 vols.); Cromie’s Ryme-Index to the 
Ellesmere Manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; and Hempl’s 
Chaucer’s Pronunciation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS 


1. Organs of Speech. The primary condition for the production of 
speech-sounds is the passage of a stream of breath thru the mouth 
passage or thru the nasal passage or thru both. This stream of breath 
is modified in various ways by movements of the organs of speech. 
The principal.movable organs concerned in the production of English 
speech-sounds are the so-called vocal cords, situated in the larynx; the 
soft palate or velum; the tongue; the lips; and the lower jaw. The velum 
(which terminates below in the uvula) forms the back part of the roof 
of the mouth, the hard palate forming the front part. 


2. Voiced and Voiceless Sounds. With reference to the action of the 
vocal cords, sounds are either voiced or voiceless. In the production of 
a voiceless sound, the stream of air passes freely thru the larynx; the 
vocal cords are separated, so that they offer no impediment to the stream 
of air and therefore do not vibrate. But in the production of a voiced 
sound, the vocal cords are drawn into contact or close together so that 
they are caused to vibrate by the stream of air which passes between 
them. This vibration can be-felt by placing the first two fingers upon the 
larynx or ““Adam’s apple” while one is pronouncing a vowel sound, or 
the consonant vy. All vowel sounds are ordinarily voiced, but some con- 
sonants are voiced and some are voiceless.! It-is chiefly voice that dis- 
tinguishes g (as in get) from k (as in kept), d from t, b from p, v from f, 
z (as in zoo) from s (as in soon), and the sound of th in then from the sound 
- of th in thin.? 


1 Vowels and the consonants that are ordinarily voiced can also be whispered. In 
whispering the opening of the glottis (i.e. the space between the vocal cords) is such 
that the passage of the stream of air causes friction but not those regular vibrations 
that characterize voice. Speakers of English very commonly whisper the last of two 
voiced consonants that terminate a word followed by a pause (e.g. in leaves). Voiceless 
consonants are probably not modified when we whisper, but are made with the glottis 
open as in ordinary speech. 

4 By practice one may soon learn to distinguish voiced sounds from voiceless ones. 
A good exercise for practice is to pronounce alternately s and z, f and v, and the two 
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3. Stops and Spirants. With reference to the manner of their articula- 
tion, consonants are distinguished as stopped consonants (or explosives) 
and open consonants (or spirants). In the production of stopped con- 
sonants, the breath stream is stopped at some point by the complete 
closing of the mouth passage. If (as is usually the case) it is the outgoing 
breath stream that is stopped, the density of the air behind the stoppage 
becomes greater than the density of the outer air, so that when the stop 
is opened an explosion occurs. In the production of open consonants or 
spirants, however, the breath stream is not completely stopped but is 
made to pass thru an opening so narrow that the friction causes a buzzing 
or hissing noise. Stopped consonants are Modern English g (as in go)* 
k, d, t, b, p; open consonants are 2, s, th (as in then), th (as in thin), v, f. 
The ch in chill and the ¢ in gin are combinations of a stop consonant 
with an open consonant (approximately t with sh and d with s as in 
measure). In these combinations the closure for the stop and for the 
open consonant is made at the same or nearly the same point, and when 
the stop is opened the explosion occurs thru the narrow opening of the 
spirant; such combinations are called affricates. 


4. The complete or partial closure required to produce stops and open 
consonants is usually made by means of the tongue or lips, and the quality 
of the various sounds is determined by the manner in which the closure 
is made. Modern English ¢ (as in go) and ¢ (as in comb) are produced 
by contact of the tongue against the soft palate; y (as in yield) is made 
with an incomplete closure between the tongue and the hard palate; 
d and t are made by contact of the tongue against the ridge above the 
upper front teeth or against the teeth themselves; z and s are made with 
an incomplete closure at the same point; b and p are produced by a 
closure of the two lips; v and f are produced with an incomplete closure 
between the lower lip and the upper front teeth; th as in then and th 
as in thin are produced by causing air to pass between the tongue and 
the backs or edges of the upper front teeth. 








sounds of th, taking care to pronounce the consonant sound alone without the aid of a 
vowel. The sounds of t and d, p and b, etc., when pronounced without a vowel, will 
also be felt and heard to be very different in character. It will also be observed that 
voiced sounds, whether vowels or consonants, are capable of being uttered with varia- 
tions of musical pitch without changing the shape of the mouth ca ity, whereas voice- 
less sounds are not. Of the following words, which begin with a voiced and which witha 
voiceless consonant: let, met, net, rat, shut, chin? 
3 Are r, sh, and | open consonants or stopped consonants? 
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According to the place of their formation, these consonants are there- 
fore classified as velar consonants (g as in go, cas in comb); palatal con- 
sonants (y); dental consonants (d, t, z, s, th in then, th in thin); and 
labial consonants (b, p, v, f). 


5. Nasal and Oral Consonants. All of the consonants mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph are oral consonants. Nasal consonants are 
m, n, and ng (as in thing). In the articulation of the oral consonants,the 
velum is retracted until it makes contact with the back wall of the throat, 
which at the same time moves forward so as to close the passage from 
the throat to the nasal cavity. In the articulation of nasal consonants, 
however, the velum is in the position it occupies in ordinary breathing, 
and the mouth passage is stopped by the lips or tongue, being made 
for m, n, and ng, precisely as for b, d, and g, respectively. 

Vowels are normally oral sounds, but they become nasalized if the 
velum is not completely retracted and the passage to the nasal cavity is 
partly open. Consonants are also nasalized when they are pronounced 
with incomplete retraction of the velum. The nasalized vowels of Mod- 
ern French are pronounced with no retraction of the velum and with 
the passage from the throat to the nasal cavity wide open. 


6. Vowels. Vowel sounds are more open than open consonant sounds. 
In the formation of an open consonant, a stream of air is made to pass - 
thru an opening so narrow that the passage of the air causes friction and 
therefore noise. In the formation of a vowel, however, the mouth opening 
is so wide that the friction cf the air against the sides of the opening 
causes very little noise or none at all. 


7. Open and Close Vowels. But the vowels are not all equally open 
in their formation. If one pronounces in order the vowel sounds of the 
words hat, hate, heat, he will observe that in pronouncing each of these 
successive sounds the tongue is closer to the roof of the mouth. When 
we pronounce the series, the tongue starts from a position considerably 
below the roof of the mouth and ends in a position quite close to the roof 
of the mouth. This can be felt, and it can also be seen by pronouncing 
the sounds before a mirror. The same thing can be observed in regard 
to the vowels of the words law, low, loot. As we pronounce this series of 
vowels, we can feel the tongue going higher in the mouth, and we can see 
it indirectly by watching the upward movement of the lower jaw as we 
pronounce the three sounds before a mirror. 
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8. This difference in openness or height is the basis of one of the most 
important classifications of vowel sounds. We distinguish at least three 
degrees in the height of vowel sounds. If the tongue is quite close to the 
roof of the mouth, we call the vowel a high vowel. If the tongue occupies 
a low position in the mouth, we call the vowel a low vowel. If the tongue 
is in a position about midway between its extreme high position and 
its extreme low position, we call the vowel a mid vowel. So the vowels of 
law and hat are low vowels, the vowels of low and hate are mid vowels, 
and the vowels of loot and heat are high vowels. 


9. Back and Front Vowels. When we pronounce in succession the two 
series of vowels heard in law, low, loot, and hat, hate, heat, we can 
perceive that the tongue lies differently as we utter the two series. When 
we pronounce the vowels of law, low, loot, the tongue is closest to the 
back part of the roof of the mouth. When we pronounce the vowels of 
hat, hate, heat, the tongue is closest to’the front part of the roof of the 
mouth. This can be felt, and it can also be seen to a certain extent by 
looking into the mouth as we pronounce the two series of sounds before 
a mirror. We therefore call the vowels of law, low, loot, back vowels, 
and the vowels of hat, hate, heat, front vowels. This is the second basis 
of the classification of vowel sounds. 


10. Combining the two classifications of vowel sounds, we say that the 
vowel of hat is a low front vowel, that the vowel of hate is a mid front 
vowel, that the vowel of heat is a high front vowel, that the vowel of 
law is a low back vowel, that the vowel of low is a mid back vowel, 
and that the vowel of loot is a high back vowel.’ 


11. Round and Unround vowels. . If one pronounces before a mirror 
the two series of vowel sounds heard in hat, hate, heat, and law, low, loot, 
he will see that the action of the lips in pronouncing the two series is not 
the same. In pronouncing the first series, the lips are either in the neutral 
position which they occupy when they are in a position of rest with the 
mouth slightly open, or else the lip opening is enlarged by a slight 
depression of the lower lip or by drawing apart the corners of the mouth. 
But in pronouncing the latter series the lip opening is modified by bring- 
ing together the corners of the mouth, with or without raising the lower 


‘Some vowels, for example a in English Cuba, e in German gabe, e in French je, 
are neither front vowels nor back vowels. They occur chiefly in unstressed syllables 
and are generally termed mixed vowels. 
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lip. On the basis of this difference in the action of the lips we make the 
distinction between round and unround vowels, and.call the vowel of 
law a low back round vowel, the vowel of low a mid back round vowel, 
and the vowel of loot a high back round vowel. The vowels of hat, hate, 
heat, on the other hand, are unround vowels. 

Round vowels differ considerably in the degree of their rounding. The 
vowel of loot is more rounded than the vowel of low, and the vowel of 
low is more rounded than the vowel of law; in fact some speakers of Eng- 
lish pronounce the vowel of law with very little rounding or none at all. 


“12. All of the English front vowels are unround, but front round vowels 
occur in French and German. The vowels of French une and German 
kiihn and miissen are high front round vowels. The vowels of French 

‘peu and German schon and hille are mid front round vowels. The 
vowels of une and kiihn may be roughly described as formed with the _ 
tongue position of the vowel of English heat and the lip rounding of the 
vowel of English loot. The vowel of miissen may be described as formed 
with the tongue position of the vowel of English hit and the lip rounding 
of the vowel of English full. The vowels of peu and schon may be de- 
scribed as formed with the tongue position of the vowel of English hate 
and the lip rounding of the vowel of English note. And the vowel of 
holle may be described as formed with the tongue position of the vowel 
of English bet and the lip rounding of the vowel of English law. 


13. Tense and Lax vowels. If we pronounce the vowel of loot and 
then the vowel of look, the vowel of beat and then the vowel of bit, 
we can feel in pronouncing the first vowel of each pair a degree of tense- 
ness in the tongue that we do not feel in pronouncing the second vowel 
of the pair. The first pair of vowels are both high back round vowels, 
the second pair are both high front unround vowels, yet the acoustic 
quality of the first member of each pair is distinctly different from that 
of the second member. This difference of acoustic quality is chiefly the 
result of the difference that we observe in the tenseness of the tongue. 
We therefore call the vowels of loot and beat tense vowels and the vowels 
of look and bit lax vowels. The distinction between tense and lax vowels 
is most clearly perceptible and most distinct in its acoustic effect in the 
high vowels, but we find the same difference, tho in a less degree, in the 
mid and low vowels. The vowel of bait differs from the vowel of bet 
‘chiefly in being more tense, at least in American English. The vowel 
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of earth is tense, and the vowel of the second syllable of Cuba, tho made 
with nearly the same tongue position, is lax. The vowels of note and 
naught are also tense. The vowel of the first syllable of fairy is tense in 
the speech of some persons and lax in the speech of others. The other 
vowels of English are all lax. 

We should understand, however, in making this distinction between 
tense and lax vowels that the distinction is a relative one. All the English 
vowels are lax as compared with the stressed vowels of French, which are 
all very tense. The German short vowels are lax, and the long vowels 
are tense, tho less tense than those of French. And the English tense 
vowels are less tense than the German tense vowels. 


14. Quantity of Vowels. The foregoing classification of vowel sounds. 
has reference only to the quality of vowels. But vowels differ from each 
- other not only in quality but also in quantity or length of duration. 
With regard to quantity, vowels are commonly distinguished as long 
and short. But the student must be on his guard against the phonetically 
incorrect use of the terms long and short that he finds in Modern English 
dictionaries. The vowel of bite, for example, is called “long i” and 
the vowel of bit “short i,” but the first is really a diphthong and the second 
a simple vowel; the vowel of mate is called “long a” and the vowel of 
mat ‘‘short a,” but the two vowels differ in quality as well as quantity, 
for the first is a mid front unround vowel and the second is a low front 
unround vowel; the vowel of loot is called “long oo” and the vowel of 
look “short 00,” but tho they are both high back round vowels they are 
not a longer and shorter variety of the same vowel, for the first vowel. is 
tense and the second is lax. Differences of mere quantity or duration in 
vowels of the same quality do occur, however, in Modern English. The 
vowel of gnaw is longer than the vowel of gnawed and the vowel of 
gnawed is longer than the vowel of naught, tho the quality of the vowel 
is the same in the three words. But this variation depends on the phonetic 
environment of the vowel; a vowel is longer when it is final than when it is 
followed by a consonant, and longer when it is followed by a voiced con- 
sonant than when it is followed by a voiceless consonant. This variation 
of vowel quantity according to the phonetic environment of the vowel 
is made automatically by speakers of English. 

In the speech of some persons who do not pronounce r before con- 
‘sonants the words heart and hot, hard and hod, part and pot, etc., differ 
only in the fact that the vowel of the first word of each pair is of longer 
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duration than the vowel of the second word of the pair. And in the 
speech of perhaps the majority of Americans the words balm and 
bomb differ only in the fact that the vowel of the first word is longer 
than the vowel of the second. With these exceptions, however, differ- 
ences in vowel quantity are not in themselves significant for the expres- 
sion of meaning in Modern English, but are either dependent on the 
phonetic environment of the vowel or are combined with differences in 
vowel quality. . 


15. Diphthongs. A diphthong consists of two vowel sounds pro- 
nounced in a single syllable. In Modern English we have diphthongs 
in the words foil, foul, and file. In these diphthongs the first element is 
more strongly stressed than the second; such diphthongs are called falling 
diphthongs. Diphthongs in which the second element is more strongly 
stressed than the first are called rising diphthongs. 


6 For the diphthongisation of certain long vowels in Modern English see note 8 
below. 


PA Pat . 
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16. Phonetic Alphabet. The sounds of Modern English are expressed 
in phonetic notation as follows: 


a likea in father; o in fodder® 
a “ a “ French la’ 

ze “ a “ hat 

b “ b “ beat 

d “ d “ doom 

e “a “ hate, vacation® 


6 The vowel written 0 in fodder, hot, not, etc., is in most parts of the United States 
the same sound as that which is written with a in father but shorter. In eastern New 
England and Great Britain, however, the o in fodder, hot, not, etc., is the vowel 
which is represented in this notation by [9]. (Here and elsewhere the brackets 
indicate that the spellings they enclose are phonetic spellings.) 

7 The a of French Ja is only an approximate equivalent of English [a] because the 
French [a] is a tense vowel and the English vowel is lax (see section 13 above). No 
satisfactory English keyword can be given for this sound because, tho it occurs in a 
number of varieties of English, there is no word or group of words in which it occurs in 
all varieties of English. It is intermediate between [a] and [#], and is the vowel 
which some persons use as a compromise between [a] and [#] or [e] in words like 
past, laugh, half, etc. 

8 In stressed syllables Modern English [e], [1], [0], and [u] tend to be diphthongs, 
not simple vowels. But the degree of diphthongisation varies greatly according to 
circumstances. The amount of diphthongisation is greatest when the vowel is final 
and is followed by a pause. Such words as hay, key, hoe, and coo when they are followed 
by a pause should be written [hee] or [hei], [kji] or [kij], [hoo] or [hou], and [kyu] or 
{kuw]. (The quality of the vowels composing these diphthongs varies more or less 
with different individuals and in different localities.) There is a considerable amount 
of diphthongisation when the vowel is final but is not followed by a pause or when the 
vowel is followed by a voiced consonant. In such words as fade, feed, load, and food 
the vowels may be transcribed either as diphthongs or as [el], [i], [0], and [u]. When 
these vowels are followed by voiceless consonants there is little or no diphthongisa- 
tion. The reason for this variation in amount of diphthongisation according to the 
phonetic environment of the vowel is that the longer the vowel is the more it is diph- 
thongised, and Modern English vowels are longest when they are final and followed 
by a pause and are shortest when they are followed by voiceless consonants. See section 
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like e in met 

“a « fairy® 

“ fought 

“goat 

“ heed 

“ feet? 

“ hit; ea in hearing 

carriage; y in pretty 

yield 

“ae kin 

“ let 

mate 

“ need 

“ song 

note, donation!” 

“ hot (British and eastern New England 
pronunciation)” 


aw “ law 

put 

r “ grat, carry 
“gg « sight 
shout 
pleasure 
“ tooth 
thin 

“ then 

* boot!” 
full; 00 in poorer 


Se ak OFA emer O 


FSRReer® fe 


14 above. When [el], [0], and [u] occur in unstressed syllables, as in vacation, donation, 
and unstressed [hu], they are simple vowels. 

* No unambiguous keyword can be given for [e] because the low front tense vowel 
which it represents is replaced in some varieties of English by the mid front tense 
vowel [e] or by the low front lax vowel [2]. The vowel [e] seems to prevail more widely 
in fairy than in any other word. I use the symbol [€] to represent any front tense 
vowel that is lower than [el]. 

10 See note 8 abcve. 

1 This vowel occurs only in unstressed syllables. See note 36 below. 

12 See note 8 above. 

12 The nearest equivalent to [9] in the speech of western Americans and others who 
pronounce hot, fodder, etc., with [a] instead of [9] is the unstressed au of audacious, 
which is a somewhat more lax vowel than the [9] of law. 
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hut 
a» “ uu“ hurt; ea in earth; i in bird; e in berth; o in 


word (Western U. S. pronunciation) 
a “ about!® 


> 
=p 
= 
@ 
i=) 
5 


3 

3 “ u “ hurt,etc., (Southern British and eastern New 
England pronunciation)!” 

Vy Svat 

w ‘“ w “ wine 

hw “ wh “ what!’ 

Le eee Zest 


“ bh “ hue;!9 ch in German ich 
x “ wh “ what;?° ch in German nacht 


Diphthongs: 
ai likei in find” 
au ‘ou ‘ out” 
ju “ u “ mute, use” 
gi 6“ oy “ boy* 


15 The sound represented by u, ea, i, e, and o plus r in these words is in the speech 
of many Americans a single sound which may be represented phonetically by the 
character & alone, e.g. [hat] [98], etc. The sound which I use in these words seems 
not to be a single sound but a combination which begins with a vowel which is distinct- 
ly different from [a] and ends in the sound which I represent by r. See note 34 below. 

16 This vowel occurs only in unstressed syllables. 

17 This sound closely resembles [a] but is longer than [a] and is tense instead of lax 
(see section 13 above). It occurs only in varieties of English in which r is not 
pronounced before consonants. 

18Tn southern British English what, which, why, etc., are usually pronounced 
with [w] instead of [hw] and this pronunciation is very common also in American 
English. 

19 Tnitial [¢] occurs in Aue only when the a‘ticulation is extremely energetic. With 
less energetic articulation the word is pronounced with initial [h]. 

20 Tnitial [x] occurs in what only when the articulation is extremely energetic. With 
less energetic articulation the word is pronounced with initial [hw] or [w]. 

21 The symbols [ai] and [au] are used for practical convenience to represent diph- 
thongs which vary considerably in different varieties of English. In cultivated speech 
the first elements of [ai] and [au] vary between [a] and [a]. The second element of these 
two diphthongs might be more accurately represented by [j] and [y] respectively. 

22 In American English both [ju] and [ju] occur in such words. The combinations 
are composed of nearly the same elements but in the production of [ju] the second 
element is more strongly stressed than the first and in the production of [ju] the two 
elements have equal stress or the first is more strongly stressed than the second. 

23 The first element of this diphthong varies between [@] and [9], and the second 
element might be more accurately represented by [j]. 
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Consonant combinations: 
tS like ch in choose 
dz “ j “ jaw; ¢ in cage 
For the representation of certain sounds that occurred in Old Eng- 
lish and Middle English, but which do not occur in Modern English, the 
following additional characters are needed: 
zx like g in North German sagen” 


y < tih “ German kiihn; ii in German miissen; u in 
French une 

c “ 6 “German héren, worter; eu in French peu, 
peur 


17. Vowel Quantity. The vowels [e], [e], [i], [o], [9], [ul, [a], and 
[3], when fully stressed, are always long or “‘half-long”. The vowels 
[], fe], {1}, ft], [0], fu], [a],and [9] are nearly always short.2® The vowel 
{a] when fully stressed is always long in some varieties of English, but 
in others it occurs both as a long and as a short vowel. 

Long vowels may be marked by the modifier : placed after the vowel, 
and half-long vowels may be marked (if it seems desirable to indicate 
two degrees of length) by the modifier '; for example, fade and feed 
may be transcribed [fe:d] and [fi:d] and fate and feet may be transcribed 
]fe't] and [fit]. But since (as was stated above in section 14) differences 
in vowel quantity in Modern English are nearly always either dependent 
on the phonetic environment of the vowel or are combined with differences 
in vowel quality, it is not necessary for most purposes to mark long vowels 
in the phonetic transcription of Modern English. The only vowel which 
will be regularly marked long in this part of the book is the long [a] 
of such words as father, balm, etc., which in the transcriber’s dialect is 
identical in quality with the short [a] of fodder and bomb. (In Parts II, 
V,and VI, however, all long vowels are marked as such in the transcription 
of Modern English in order to show the relation between vowel quantity 
in Middle English and Modern English.) 


18. Syllabic Consonants. The sounds [n], [I], and [r] frequently 
form a syllable even when not accompanied by a vowel, for example in 


24 See note 51 below. 

25 The chief exceptions to this statement are that [i] and [y] are long before r 
(as in hearing and poorer) and that [#] occurs as a long vowel in some varieties of 
English under the conditions stated in 28, 4 and 28, 10 below (see also note 9 
above). 
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written [ritn], people [pipl], father [fardr]. These syllabic consonants 
may be represented by the symbols [n], [I], and [r]. It is unnecessary 
in the examples just given to mark the consonants as syllabic because 
in such words as these they cannot be pronounced at all without 
being syllabic. The special designation for syllabic consonants is used 
only where there is a possibility of the sound being either syllabic or 
nonsyllabic, as in gluttony [glatm] and flaétery [fletri]. 


19. Keywords. The modern English keywords given above are 
written in phonetic notation as follows: 


far dr fit doneSan fyl hwat 

fadr hjt hot purr zest 

het hir1y lo hat cju 

bit keerid3, put hart xwat 

dum priti ret ar6 faind 

het jild keer bard aut 

vekeSon kin sait bar@ mjut, mjut 

met let faut ward juz, juz 

feri met ple3r abaut bai 

fot nid tué hst tSuz 

got soy Gin vet d3zo 

hid not Sen wain ked3 
but 


20. Accentuation. In almost all Modern English words of two or 
more syllables, one syllable is pronounced with decidedly stronger stress 
than the others.” Stress is indicated when necessary by prefixing to the 
stressed syllable the symbol ', as in [‘hepi]. In words of two or more 
syllables there is frequently a secondary stress on one of the syllables, 
as in ['jndi‘ket], ['dezig‘netod], [‘intr’midist]. And in a group of words 
constituting a short sentence or an element of a longer sentence we find 
a similar distribution of syllables uttered with varying degrees of stress. 
In the sentence “Did he find the book he was looking for?’’, for example, 
jind, book, the first syllable of looking, and for are uttered with decidedly 


28 “Level” stress occurs in such words as wndo and in such an expression as black 
bard as compared with blackbird. 
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stronger stress than the other syllables.2”7_ And of the weakly stressed 
syllables, did has a slightly stronger stress than he which follows it. 
But if we utter the sentence in the way that is suggested by printing 
it “Did he find the book he was looking for?’”’, we notice that did has 
become a strongly stressed word. And when we utter the sentence as is 
suggested by printing it “Did he find the book he was looking for?”’, 
we notice that the first he has become a strongly stressed word, tho the 
second He is still unstressed. The preponderance of stress on one or more 
syllables of a single word is called word-stress, and the preponderance 
of stress on certain syllables of a syntactical group of words is called 
sentence-stress. 


21. Gradation. “Perhaps the most characteristic feature of English 
phonology is the extreme sensitiveness of its sounds to variations in the 
degree of stress, giving rise to the varied phenomena of gradation.’’?8 
Gradation is illustrated in the alternative pronunciations of such words 
as the following: 


aristocrat ‘serista ‘kreet a‘rjsto kret 
illustrate ‘ilo'stret 1'la'stret 
peremptory ‘peromp'ton p2'rempten 


In these examples it will be noticed that when the syllables containing 
{e], [i], [A], [e], and [9] are pronounced without stress the quality of the 
vowels changes to [a] or [1]. But gradation also occurs in correlation 
with differences in sentence-stress. If we listen closely to the sentence 
“Did he find the book he was looking for?” as uttered colloquially, we 
notice that the first he is the “strong” form [hi:] which is used when the 
word is emphatic and therefore stressed, and that the second he is the 
' “weak” form which is used when the word is unstressed; this weak form 
is [hi] at the beginning of a sentence or after a pause, but usually [1] 
‘in other situations. In the sentence “Did he find’ the book I was 
_looking for?” the word I has the strong form [ai], but when the word is 
unstressed it has the weak form [ai], which in very rapid colloquial speech 
is reduced to [9]. Many examples of weak forms of pronouns, auxiliary 


27 The distribution of primary and secondary stresses among the four strongly 
stressed syllables of the sentence would depend on the particular situation in which the 
sentence was uttered, but for would always probably have secondary stress. 

28 Sweet, The Sounds of English, p. 65. 
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verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, etc., may be found in the phonetic 
transcription given in the following section.?° 


22. Modern English in Phonetic Notation. The pronunciation 
represented in the paragraphs printed below is the natural pronunciation 
of the transcriber (who is a native of southeastern Pennsylvania) when 
speaking at a rate about midway between slow, formal speech and rapid, 
colloquial speech. In the transcriber’s dialect the vowel [a] is extremely 

“frequent and occurs in many situations where speakers from some other 
localities would use [1], for example in [klaesaz] and [kaltavetad], line 1. 
In the transcriber’s dialect also the vowel [€] occurs in certain words 
which have [z] or [a] in some other varieties of English, for example 
[kontrest], line 43. In the conventional spelling the first paragraph of 
the text transcribed below is as follows: 


In every cultivated language there are two great classes of words 
which, taken together, comprise the whole vocabulary. First, there are 
those words with which we become acquainted in ordinary conversa- 
tion,—which we learn, that is to say, from the members of our own family 
and from our familiar associates, and which we should know and use even 
if we could not read or write. They concern the common things of life 
and are the stock in trade of all who speak the language. Such words may 
be called ‘‘popular,” since they belong to the people at large and are not 
the exclusive possession of a limited class. 


in evri kaltavetad lengwid3 Ser r tu gret klasoz av wardz hwit$ 

tekn tagedr, kampraiz da hol vakebjalon. farst, Ser r S0z wardz 

wi6 wit§ wi bikam okwentod in ordanri kanvrseS{n—hwit§ wi larn, 

det 1z ta sei, fram 6a membrz av ar on femli an fram. ar familjar 

5 asofiats, and wit§ wi Sad no an juz ivan if wi kud nat ridr rait. Se 

konssrn 6a kamen 6jnz ov laif, ond r Sa stak in tred av ol hy spik 

6a lengwid3. sat) wardz me bi kold “papjalr,’’sins Se balan ta Sa 
pipl ot larrd3 and r nat 61 1kskluziv paze§n av a limitad kles. 

gn 61 Adr hend, ar lengwid3 inkludz a maltitud av wardz hwit§ 

10 rkomperoativli seldom juzd in ordanri kanvrse§n. Ser miniyz r non 

tu evr edgaketad parsn, bat Sr 1z Jjtl akezn tu imploi Sam ot hom 

or in 6a mairkat-ples. ar farst akwentans wid dom kamz nat from 


°9 For a detailed treatment of gradation see J. S. Kenyon’s American Pronuncia- 
‘ton, pp. 144ff. 
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ar mA®6rz lips or fram Sa tok ov ar skulmets, bat fram buks Sat wi 


rid, lekt§rz Sat wi hjr, gr 5a mor forml kanvrseSn av haili edzaketad 
spikrz, hy r diskasiy sam prtikjalr tapik in a stail spropriotli elaveted 
abav 61 abjt§yal levl ov evride laif. sat) wardz r kol®° “larnad,”’ on 
6a distjnk§n bitwin Sem an “‘papjalr” wardz iz ov gret importens 
ty 2 rait Andrstendiy av lingwistik prases. 

6a djfrns bitwin papjalr an larnad wardz me bi izali sin in a fju 
egzemplz. wi me diskraib a garl az “laivli” or az “viveSas.”’ in da 
forst kes, wi r juziy a netiv ing! forme§n fram 6a fomjljr naun 
“Jaif.”” in Sa letr, wi r juzin a letn darjvativ hwit§ haz prisaisli 6a 
sem mini. jet 01 etmasfjr av 6a tu wardz 1z kwait djfrnt. no wan 
evr gat 61 edziktiv “laivl”’ aut ov 9 byk. it az 9 pairt av evribadiz 
vokebjelori. wi kenat rrmembr a taim wen wi djd nat no it, an wi 
fil §yr Sat wi larnd it lon bifor wi wr eb] ta rid. on 01 Ar hend, wi 
mast ov pest sevral jjrz av ar laivz bifor larnin 6a ward “viveSas.” 
wl me ivan rimembr 6a farst taim wi soit in print r hard 1t fram sam 
gronap frend hy woz tokiyn ovr ar t§aildi§ hedz. boé “laivli’” an 
“vive§as” r gud jngh§ wardz, bat “‘laivl’”’ 1z “papjalr” an ‘“‘vivefas”’ 
iz “Jarned.”’ 

evri edzaketad parsan hez at list tu wez av spikin 1z mASr tay. 
6a farst 1z Set hwit§ 1 imploiz in 1z femli, smAy 1z familjr frendz, 
and gn ordnari okezanz. Sa sekond 1z Set hwit{ 1 juzez in diskorsiy 
gn mor kampliketad sabdzikts, end in adresin parsnz wid hum 1 
iz les jntamath akwentad. jt 1z, in Sort, 6a lengwid3 wit{ 1 umpleiz 
wan 12 “gn 1z djgniti,”’ zz 1 pyts on ivnin dres wan 1 1z goin aut ta 
dain. 6a difrns bitwin Siz tu formz ov lengwid3 konsjsts, in gret 
me3r, In 9 dijfrns av vakebjalari. Sa besas av famijljr wardz mast bi 
6a sem in bod, bat 6a vakebjalen aproprist ty 6a mor forml oke3zn 
wil inklud meni tarmz hwit§ wad bi stilted r ofekted in ordner: tok. 
6r 1z olso konsjdrabl djfrns bitwin famjljr an dignifaid lengwid3 in 
6a menor ov Atorens. kontrest Sa repid Aterans ov ar evride daia- 
lekt, fyl ov kontrek{nz on klipt formz, wid Sa mor distjnkt inansie§n 


30 In the phrase ‘“‘called popular,” line 7, the closure for [d] is made and is then held 


while the lips make the closure for [p]; there is only one explosion, that of the [p]. 
In the phrase “called learned” the [d]‘of called can only be exploded if one speaks very 
slowly; in more rapid speech we are likely to omit the stop altogether. If this is done the 
{I] of called may be prolonged, and this prolongation may be indicated if desired by 
transcribing it [Ik]. 
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45 av 6a pulpat r Sa pletform. Gas, in kanvrse§n, wi abjtfyali umplai 
sAt§ kontrek(nz oz “‘ail,” “dont,” “wont,” “jts,” “wid,” “hid,” on 
6a laik, hwit§ wi §od nevr juz in pAblik spikin, Anles av set parpas, 
ta giv 9 marrkadli kalokwial tindz ta wat wi hev ta sei. 
(Transcribed from Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and their 

Ways in English Speech, pp. 19, 20, 27, 28.) 


23. Phonetic Classification of Modern English Sounds. The 
vowels of Modern English are classified phonetically, according to the 
principles explained above in 7-13, as follows: 


BACK VOWELS MIXED VOWELS FRONT VOWELS 
Round Unround Unround Round Unround 

Tense Lax Lax Tense Lax Tense Lax 

High u U y i i, 1°8 
Mid ty) ne S's Sa, Fe Oe -@ e 
Low 932 0 = a2, a8 £ we 


The classification of the consonant sounds, according to the principles 
explained above in 1-5, is as follows: 


81 [4] is produced with the tongue more or less advanced from the extreme back 
position towards the [a] position. In some varieties of English the vowel of hut has 
been so far advanced that it has become identical with [a]; in the transcription of these 
dialects, therefore, the vowel of hut, cup, etc., is correctly represented by [a]. 

82 [9] and [9] are produced with the tongue in the extreme back position, [a] 
with the tongue somewhat advanced from the extreme back position. [9] and [9] 
are usually rounded; when not rounded they may be represented if necessary by an 
inverted a. 

33 [a] is produced with the tongue considerably advanced from the extreme back 
position. 

34 [yx] is produced with the tip of the tongue turned up towards the roof of the 
mouth; it is therefore called an “inverted”? vowel. It occurs in the speech of those 
who pronounce [r] before consonants and also in the speech of some persons who do 
not pronounce [r] before consonants. In the speech of some persons who pronounce 
[r] before consonants the vowel [a] is followed by an [r] sound that is produced by 
raising the tip of the tongue to a position closer to the roof of the mouth than the 
position it occupies in producing [a]. See note 15 above. 

55 [r] occurs only in unstressed syllables and in the speech of those who pronounce 
r before consonants. It may be described as an inverted [a], that is [a] produced with 
the tip of the tongue turned up towards the roof of the mouth. It is similar to [a] but 
is lax instead of tense. 

% [a] varies in different phonetic situations between a vowel that resembles [i] 
and a vowel that resembles [j]. 
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Velar Palatal Dental Labial 

Stops 

Voiced g*’ . 9 d b 

Voiceless k37 t Pp 
Spirants 

Voiced ts j 5,2, 0 v 

Voiceless x ry {, 8, 6 f 
Nasals 

Voiced v n m 


[h] is a voiceless sound made with the tongue and lips in the position, 
or approaching the position, which they will occupy in producing the 
vowel that follows. 

[j] is a spirant only when it is produced with the tongue so close to 
the hard palate that the passage of air thru the narrow opening causes 
audible friction; this is the case when [j] is followed by a high front vowel, 
as in yield. In other situations [j] is usually a voiced frictionless “glide”’ 
sound produced with the tongue moving from the [i] position to the 
position which it is to occupy in the formation of the vowel that follows it. 

[I] is a “divided”’ or “lateral’’ consonant; it is formed by placing the 
point of the tongue against the ridge behind the upper front teeth or 
against the teeth themselves and allowing the air from the lungs to 
escape at the sides. A “unilateral” [Il] is produced when the tongue is 
so placed that the air can escape at one side only. When the point 
of the tongue is in the position that is essential for the production of the 
{l] sound, the back of the tongue may be in various positions which modify 
more or less the quality of the sound. [I] is usually voiced but may be 
partly or wholly voiceless after voiceless stops, as in play. 

[r] is produced in a variety of ways in English. In northern British 
English it is trilled with the tip of the tongue when a vowel follows. 
Some speakers of southern British English trill the [r] slightly when it 
occurs between vowels, as in very, but this is very exceptional in American 
English. In both British and American English there is some tendency 
to trill the [r] after [6], as in three. 


37 According to some phoneticians the closure for [g] and[k] is always made against 
the soft palate; according to others it is made against the soft or hard palate according 
to the nature of the vowel that precedes or follows. It is certain that in all varieties of 
English there is some degree of accommodation of the place of the closure to the vowel 
that precedes or follows the stop; the closure is made farther forward when a front 
yowel follows, as in gate and key, than when a back vowel follows, as in go and coo. 
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[r] is pronounced only before vowels in southern British English, 
eastern New England, and the southern United States, but in northern 
British English and the western United States it is pronounced before 
consonants and before a pause as well as before vowels. All types of 
untrilled [r] are produced by turning the tip of the tongue up towards 
the ridge behind the upper front teeth or towards the hard palate. 
If the tip of the tongue is very close to the roof of the mouth, a certain 
amount of friction accompanies the production of the sound, but most 
types of [r] are vowel-like sounds produced with little or no friction. 
Initial [r] and intervocalic [r] are often made with some rounding of 
the lips. [r] is usually voiced but may be partly or wholly voiceless 
after voiceless stops, as in pray. 

[w] is usually a voiced frictionless glide produced with the lips rounded 
and with the tongue moving from the [u] position to the position which 
it is to occupy during the production of the vowel that follows it. But - 
when [w] is followed by a high back vowel, as in woo, the tongue is so 
close to the roof of the mouth that the passage of air thru the narrow 
opening causes audible friction; in this situation [w] may be described 
as a voiced velar spirant made with decided rounding of the lips. 

[hw] is [w] preceded by a voiceless sound made while the tongue and 
lips are approaching the position for [w]; the beginning of the [w] may 
be voiceless. In some varieties of English [hw] is replaced by a voiceless 
[w], which may be represented phonetically by the symbol []. 


PART II 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


24. Pronunciation of Old English. The pronunciation of the Old 
English vowels and diphthongs is shown in the following table: 


OE Spelling Pronunciation Examples 
a [a:] stan, stone [stain] 
a [a] man, man [man] 
# [e:] hep, heath (he:6] 
xe [ze] pet, that [6zt] 
é [e:] swéete, sweet [swe:te] 
e [el helpan, help [helpan] 
i [is] ridan, ride [ri:dan] 
i fi] drincan, drink [drjnkan] 
i) [o:] don, do [doin] 
0 [9] crop, crop [krop] 
i [u:] his, house [hu:s] 
u [ul] sunu, son [sun] 
y [y:] fyr, fire [fyi] 
y ly] bynne, thin [@ynne] 
éa [era] stréam, stream [stre:om] 
ea [za] hearpe, harp [hxorpel 
éo [ero] béon, be [be:on] 
€0 [eo] weorc, work [weork] 
ie [ira] hieran, fear [hiroran] 
ie [ia] ieldra, elder [jaldra] 


The pronunciation of the Old English consonants is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 4 


OE Spelling Pronunciation Examples 
c [k] cépan, keep [ke:pan] 
688 [t$] _ idan, chide [t\i:dan] 


38 The Old English manuscripts do not distinguish ¢ from c or g from g; the dot is 
added by modern editors and is not used in the standard Old English dictionaries. 
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OE Spelling Pronunciation Examples 


cg [d3] brycg, bridge [bryd3] 
g [z] ~ boga, bow [boza] 
$39 i] .  $iefan, give [jjovan] 
ng [ng] singan, sing [sipgan] 
sc [8] scip, ship [Sip] 


h before consonants or after vowels is pronounced like ch in Ger- 
man ich, nacht; e.g., niht [njct], night, héah [he:ox], high. 

f and s are pronounced like [v] and [z] when they occur between 
voiced sounds, as in giefan, give, and risan, rise; like [f] and [s] when 
initial or final, and when they precede voiceless sounds or are doubled, 
as in feeder, father, stef, staff, sunu, son, wes, was, heft, haft, cyssan, kiss. 

p and 9 are used without distinction for the sounds [6] and [3]. They 
are pronounced like [6] when they occur between voiced sounds, as 
in cide, knew; like [6] when they are initial or final, as in beet, that, cub, 
known. : 

r is strongly trilled with the tip of the tongue. 

The other Old English consonants are pronounced as in Modern 
English. But double consonants were pronounced double, as in Modern 
English pen-knife, book-case, e. g. sumne, sittan. 


25. Old English in Phonetic Notation. The Old English version 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke 10:30-35, in the Old English 
spelling and accompanied by a literal translation, is as follows: 


Sum man férde fram Hierusalem to Hiericho and becédm on 
A-certain man went from Jerusalem to Jericho andfell among 


pa sca¥an, pa hine beréafodon and tintregodon hine and forléton 
the thieves, who him robbed and tortured him and left 


hine samcwicne. pa. gebyrede hit pet sum sacerd férde on 
him half-alive. Then happened it that a-certain priest went on 


pam ilcan wege; and pa’ hé pet. geseah, hé hine forbéah. 
the same way; and when he that saw, _he from-him turned-away. 


And eal swa sé diacon, pi hé wes wid pa stowe and pet geseah, 
And all so _ the deacon, when he was by the place and that saw, 


hé hine éac forbéah. pa férde sum Samaritanisc 
he from-him also turned-away. Then went a-certain Samaritan 


§9 See note 38 above. 
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man wid hine; pa hé hine geseah, 84 weard hé mid 
man opposite him; when he him saw, then became he with 
mildheortnesse ofer hine dstyred. pa  genéal&hte hé and wrad 
pity over him moved. Then approached he and bound 
his wunda andon agéat ele and win and hine on his nieten sette 
his wounds and in poured oil and wine and him on his beast _ set 
and gelédde on his l&cehiis and hine lacnode; and brdhte sprum 
and took _ into his hospital and him treated; and brought the-next 


dege twégen peningas and sealde pam 1&¢e and pus cw, 
day two pennies and gave to-the physician and thus said, 
“Begiem his; andswahwetswa pi mare to gedést, 


‘‘Take-care-of him; and _ whatever thou more in-addition doest, 
ponne ic cume, ic hit forgielde pé.” 
when I come, I it will-repay thee.” 


Transcribed in phonetic notation the Old English passage just given is 
as follows: 


sym man feirde*® fram hjaryzalem to: hijarjke and be’kom gn @a: Sadan, 
6a: hine be’rerovodgn and tjntresodon hinge and for’le:tgn hjne sam- 
kwikne. Oa: je’byrede hjt det sym sarkerd feirde gn Oarm jlkan weje; 
and 6a: he: Ot je’saeox, he: hjne for’berax. and eal swat se: dirakgn, Oa: 
he: wes wj@ Oa: storwe and Ot je’se@ox, he: hjne e1ok for’berax. Oar 
ferrde sym samarjtanj§ man wj@ hine; @a: he: hjne je’se@ox, Oa: weor8 
he: mjd mijldheortnesse over hjne a:’styred. Oa: je’ne1ale:cte he: and 
wraif his wynda and gn ar’jerat ele and wim and hijne gn hjs njraten 
sette and je’le:dde gn his le:t{ehu:s and hjne la:kngde; and brorxte 
o1drum deje twerjen peningas and sealde fam leitfe and dys kwe8, 
“be’jirom his; and swa: hwet swa: @u: mare to: je’derst, Oonne jt§ 
kyme, jt§ hit for’jialde e:.” 


26. Normal Development of Old English Vowels. The normal de- 
velopment of the Old English vowel sounds in the East Midland dialect 
of Middle English and of the Middle English sounds in Modern English 
is shown in the following table: 


40 The accent is on the first syllable unless otherwise indicated. 

4t The normal development of a vowel is that which took place when its develop- 
ment was not affected by the influence of neighboring sounds or by changes of quantity. 
An account of the changes that took place in the English vowel sounds as a result of 
these special conditions will be found below in sections 27 and 28. 
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Old English” * Middle English Modern English © 
A [at] stan [stain | [o:| ston [stoin| [o:] [sto:mn] 
a [a] crabba [krabba] [a] crabbe [krabbo] = [2] [kreeb ] 
ze [x] pet [Ozet | [a] that [at] [e] [Set] 
ze [e:] he [he 16] [e:] heeth [he:6] fi:] [his] 
é [e:]‘? swéte [swe:te] [et]? swete | [sweita] fir] [swit] 
e [e] helpan [helpan] [e] helpe(n) - [helpon] _[e] [help] 
i {i:/* ridan [rirdan] {| ride(n) _[ri:dan] fai] [roid] 
i [i] drincan [drjnkan| { drinke(n) [drinken] [i] [drink] 
6 [o:]* foda |fo:da| [o:]*3 fode [fo:da] fu:] [fu:d] 
o [9] oxa [oksa| lo] oxe [oksa| la]** [aks] 
au [u:|** his (hu:s] [u:|* hous [hu:s] fau] [haus] 
u [yu] sunu _— [syny] lu} sone [syna] [a] [san] 
y fy:] mys [my:s] fiz] mis [mi:s] [ai] [mais] 
y fy] fyllan f[fyllan] [i] fille(n) ~—_——[fillon] fi) = [fall] 
éa [e109] stream [stre:om| [e:] streem [stre:m] fis]  [strizm] 
ea [eo] earm f[xorm] [a] arm farm ]*° ; 
éo [e:0] déop [de:op] _ [e:]** deep [de:p] fis] ~ [dirp] 
eo [eo] heorte [heorte]  \[e]** herte [herta |*° 


42 The Old English sounds which are taken as the basis of this table are those of 
the Mercian dialect, which was that from which the Midland dialect of Middle Eng- 
_ lish was derived. The sounds of the Mercian dialect differed in certain respects from 
those of West-Saxon (WS), which is the dialect in which most of the Old English litera- 
ture is preserved and upon which the Old English dictionaries are based. For example, 
the Mercian dialect did not contain the early West-Saxon (EWS) diphthongs ie and 
ie, and it had the vowel € in many words which in West-Saxon have the vowel &; e.g., 
WS dé&d was Mercian déd. In the Mercian dialect the vowel # was always the eral of 
umlaut. 

43 The Modern English sounds given as the equivalents of Old and Middle English 
{e:], {1:], [o:]and [u:] are only approximate equivalents, for (as explained above in note 
8) the Modern English sounds represented by [e+], [i:], [o:], and [u:] tend to be diph- 
thongs, not simple vowels. Old and Middle English [e:], [i:], fo:] and [w:] were simple 
vowels, like the corresponding vowels in Modern German. 

44 ME [o], or a vowel much like it, has been preserved in the speech of England and 
eastern New England, but it has become [a] in most parts of the United States. 

45 The Modern English development of the vowel in this word is a special develop- 
ment due to the r that follows it; see 28, 1 below. 

46 OE €o and eo first changed to early ME [ee:] and [e], which developed fo 
into [e:]and [e]. 
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The following table shows the normal development in Modern English 
of certain sounds which developed in the Midland dialect of Middle 
English as the result of certain special conditions which will be explained 
below in section 27. 


Middle English Modern English 
[a:] name [na:mo] [er] [ne:m] ; 
[au] faught = [fouxt] [a1] [fo:t] 
[zi] seil [seeil | [er] se:l] é 


[ 
[eu] fewe [feus|, shrewe [Sreua] (ju:]or [ur] [fyu:], [Sru:] 


liu] humour [hjumu:r], rude [riuda}] = [ju:] or [u:] [hju:mr], [ru:d] 
[oi] boy [boi] [oi] [boi] 
[910] soule [soruls | [o:] [so:l] 
[ou] thought [6ouxt] [91] [60:t] 


27. Special Developments in Middle English. The most important 
special developments of the Old English vowel sounds in the East Mid- 
land dialect of Middle English are as follows: 


1. Changes in the quantity of vowels. 


a. Shortening of long vowels. Old English long vowels were shortened 
in early Middle English, before the change of [a:] to [o:], when they were 
followed by a double consonant or by a group of two or more consonants ;*” 
e. g. OE softe, ME softe [softe]; OE fifta, ME fifte [fifte]; OE cépte, ME 
kepte [kepta]; OE wisdom, ME wisdom [wjzdo:m]. 


Old English long vowels were also shortened in Middle English when 
they occurred in the first syllable of trisyllabic words which contained 
no syllable having a secondary accent; e. g. OE siderne, ME sutherne 
[sudorno]; OF haligdeg, ME holidai [holidzi]; late Mercian OE alder- 
man (EWS ealderman), ME alderman [aldsrman]. The shortening of 
long vowels in trisyllabic words began before the change of {a:] to [a:] 
(cf. alderman above), and affected all words in which the conditions for 
its cccurrence existed at that time. But long vowels were not shortened 
in trisyllabic words that contained a secondary accent. Later, however, 
many of these words lost their secondary accent and thus became subject 
to the shortening that had not occurred earlier, so that, as in holiday, 
we find [9] instead of [a] as the shortening of Old English [a:]. 


47 Shortening of long vowels did not take place, however, before the consonant 
groups (see note 48 below) which caused lengthening in late Old English. 
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The shortening of Old English # and éa appears in Middle English 
as both a and e; e. g. OE l&ssa, ME lasse, lesse; OE lé@dde, ME ladde, 
ledde; OE héafdes, g.s., ME hafdes, hefdes. 


b. Lengthening of short vowels.4® In the thirteenth century the 
short vowels a,.e, and o were lengthened in open syllables of dissyllabic 
words,** so that a became [a1],5°e became [e1], and o became [91]; e. g., 
OE nama, ME name [na:moa]; OE fader, ME fader [fa:der]; OE mete, 
ME mete [me:ta]; OE stolen, ME stole(n) [sto:lon]. 


Shortening or lengthening of vowels often occurred in some forms of a 
word but not in others because the phonetic environment of the vowel 
in different forms of the same word was different. For example, the 
shortening of long vowels before consonant groups did not occur in 
dissyllables if the consonant group was of such a nature that the syllable 
division came between the vowel and the consonant group. The 
shortening therefore occurred in ME fgast [gast] from OE gast but 
not in the inflected forms of the word, e.g. ME gostes [go:stas], 
genitive singular, from OE gastes. No shortening occurred in ME 
sori [soiri] from OE sarig, but shortening did occur (after loss of 
secondary stress on the second syllable) in the trisyllabic plural form 
sorie [sorjo]. Similarly, in ME fader from OE feeder the vowel [a] 
was in an open syllable and was lengthened, but no lengthening 
occurred in the plural form fadres or faderes because here the vowel 
either was not in an open syllable or the word was trisyllabic. After 


48 In late Old English all short vowels were lengthened when they were followed 
by ld, mb, nd, ng, rd, rl, rn, [rz], or [rd]. Lengthening did not occur, however, before 
the consonant group if a third consonant followed, so that we have MnE [tSaild] from 
late OE éild, ME [t{i:ld], but MnE [t{ildran] from OE éildru, ME [t\ildran]; MnE 
{haund] from late OE hiind, but MnE [handrad] from OE hundred. Many long vowels 
which originated in this way remained long thruout the Middle English period and 
have developed in Modern English like the other Middle English long vowels; e.g., 
late OE féld, ME feeld [fe:ld], MnE [fi:ld]; late OE findan, ME finde(n) [fimndan], 
MnE [faind]; late OE grind, ME ground [gru:nd], MnE [graund]. Modern English 
[o:ld] is from Midland Middle English [9:ld], which developed regularly from late Old 
English ald, earlier ald (West-Saxon eald). But ina great many words these lengthened 
vowels were shortened in Middle English. 

‘9 An open syllable is one that ends in a vowel; in words of two or more syllables 
a single consonant following the vowel belongs to the following syllable. 

5° Previous to the period when short vowels were lengthened in open syllables, 
Old English 4 had become [9:] in Middle English, but the [a:] which resulted from the 
lengthening of [a] in open syllables never became [9:). 
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these divergent developments had taken place, both the long and the 
short vowel were apt to be generalised in all the forms of the word, so 
that double forms arose: [gast] and [goist], [sori] and [soi], [fader] and 
[fa:dor]. Eventually one of the alternative forms came into general use 


and the other became obsolete. Modern English ghost is based on the 


Middle English form that had a long vowel, but Modern English sorry 
and father are based on the Middle English forms that had a short vowel; 
some of the modern dialects, however,-still preserve the form [fer dr], 
which is-based on the Middle English form.that hada ericeateurs vowel. 


2. Development of new diphthongs. 


As may be seen from the table of sound changes given above in section 
26, the Old English diphthongs éa, ea, €0, and eo became simple vowels 
in Middle English. In Middle English, however, there developed a, new 
series of diphthongs: [ail], [ei], [zi], [au], [eu], [iu], [oi], [ou], and [ou]. 

The principal sources of these diphthongs in the Midland dialect 
were as follows: ° 


' [ai] developed out of Old English x followed by [j], spelled g; e. g., 


OE deg [dej], ME dai; OE segde [sxjde], ME saide. In early Middle 


English this diphthong had the sound of [ai], but in late Middle English 
it became identical with the diphthong [ei]. It is possible that the two 
diphthongs were levelled under [ai] or [ei], but it seems more likely that 
yee developed into a diphthong that approximated to [zi]. 


» [ei] developed: 


(1) out of OE .& or @ followed by the [j] sound which was already 
[j] in Old English; e. g. OE #8 [ey], ME ei [ei]; OE twégen [tween], 


_ ME tweien [tweioan]; 


(2) out.of OE e followed by the [j] sound which was already [j] in 


Old English or by the [j] sound that developed in Middle English out 


of Old English [z]; e. g. OE weg [wej], ME wey [wei]; OE plega [plezal], 
ME pleie [pleia]; 

- (3) out of Middle English [e] followed by [¢]; e. g. early ME nek 
ane [neccobu:r] (from Mercian OE néhhebir, EWS neslnebde), later 
ME neighebour [neicabu:r]. 

In early Middle English this diphthong had the sound of [eil, but in 
late Middle English it became identical with the diphthong [ai]. It is 
possible that the two diphthongs were levelled under [ai] or [ei], but it 


1) 
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seems more likely that both developed intoa diphthong that approximated 
to [ei]. 


{au] developed: 

(1) out of Old English a followed by w; e. g., OE clawu [Klawy], ME 
clawe [klauo]; 

(2) out of Old English a followed by [sz], spelled g;5! e.g., OE dragan 
[drazan], ME drawe(n) [drauon]; 

(3) out of Old English x followed by h;e.g., Mercian OE feeht (EWS 
feaht) ME faught [fouxt]. 

(4) out of Old English 4 followed by ht, e.g. OE tahte, ME taughte. 

[eu] developed out of Old English éa or # followed by w; e.g., OE 


féawe [ferawe], ME fewe [feua]; OE léwede [le:wede], ME lewed(e) 
[leusda]. 


ous [ju] developed: 


(1) out of Old English i followed by w; e. g. OE stiweard, ME steward 
[stjuard]; 

(2) out of Old English €0 followed by w when it remained a falling 
diphthong (see section 15 above); e.g..OE cnéow, ME knew [knju]. 


But the commonestource of [ju] in Middle English was the French 
vowel [y1], which was written u. The sound [y:] did not occur in the 
East Midland dialect of Middlé English, and therefore French loan- 
words which contained this sound were pronounced in this dialect with 
the diphthong [ju], which was the nearest English equivalent; e. g. ME 


_ cure [kjura], from Old French cure [ky:ra]. 


7% [gi] occurs almost exclusively in French loan words; e. g., ME joie 


from Old French joie. o bo», < kA 


[ou] developed: 


(1) out of Old English 4 or 6 followed by w; e. g.. OE enawan 
[knarwan], Middle English knowe(n) [kno1uen]; OE gréwan at wan], 
ME growe(n) [gro:uon]. 


| This sand, the g of North German sagen, is not a stop consonant (like g in go) 
but an open consonant or spirant which resembles the spirant [w] in English woo 
(see p. 18 above) but is made without any rounding of the lips. 
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(2) out of Old English 4 followed by [3], spelled g; e. g., OE agen 
[arzen], ME owe(n) [oruon]. 

(3) out of Old English o when it was in an open syllable followed by 
[z]; e.g., OE boga [boza], ME bowe.[bormo]. 

(4) out of Old English 4 or 6 followed by h; e.g. OE ah [aix], ME 
ough [o1ux]; OE boh [bo:x], ME bough [bo:ux]. 

(5) out of Old English €0 followed by w when it became a rising 
diphthong «see 15 above); e.g. OE tréowian, ME trowe(n) [tro:on]. 


*™ [qu] developed out of Old English o or 6, followed by ht; e.g., OE 
bohte, ME boughte [bouhte]; OE sthte, ME soghte [squhta].” 
3. Special developments resulting in [i:] and [u]. 


a. Old English i followed by g became [i:]; e.g. OE ligep [lije6], 
ME lieth [li:96]. 


b. Old English € followed by the [j] sound that developed in Middle 


- English out of Old English [x] became Middle English [ei], which de- 


veloped later into Middle English [i:]; e. g. Mercian OE légan (WS 
léogan), ME leie(n) [leion], later lie(n) [liron]; Mercian OE ége (EWS 
éage), ME eye [eia], later eye or ye [ira]. 

c. Old English @ followed by h became [ei], which developed later 
into [it]; e.g. Mercian OE héh (EWS héah), ME heigh [heic] later 
high [hiig]; Mercian OE péh (WS péoh), ME beigh [6eic], later thigh 
[6i:¢]. 

d. Old English u followed by ¢ became [u:]; e.g. OE sugu [syzu], 
ME sowe [suio]. 


e. Old English 6 followed by g became [u1]; e.g. OE wogian [worzjan], 
ME wowe(n) [wuron]; OE bégas [bo:zas], ME bowes [buras]. 


The special developments resulting in new diphthongs and in [i:] and 
{u:] did not all occur at the same period. The earliest to occur were those 
that resulted from the combination of vowels with Old English w and 
with the [j] sound that was already [j] in Old English; the next those 
that resulted from the combination of vowels with sounds that developed 
out of Old English [z]; the latest those that resulted from the combina- 
tion of vowels with h. 


‘1 The 6 of OE séhte was shortened before ht (see 27, 1, a above). 
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28. Special Developments in Modern English. The normal! devel- 
opment of the Middle English vowel sounds in Modern English has been 
shown above in section 26. The most important special developments 
that took place as the result of the influence of neighboring sounds or 
changes of quantity are these: 


1. Special developments before r 


Middle English [e] followed by r often changed to [a] in late Middle 
English or very early Modern English and later developed into [a:]; e.g., 
ME sterve(n) [stervon], early MnE [starv], MnE [sta:rv]. 


Middle English [a] followed by r has become [a:] in Modern English; 
e.g., ME hard [hard], MnE [ha:rd]. 

Middle English [jr] and [yr] have regularly, and Middle English [er] 
has frequently, become [ar] in Modern English; e.g., ME first [first], 
MnE [fa irst]; ME curse(n) [kurson], MnE [ka:rs]; ME lerned [lernod], 
MnE [la:nod]. 

Middle English [a:] and [zi] followed by r have become Modern Eng- 
lish [e:]; ME spare(n) [spa:ran], MnE [spe:r]; ME fair [feeir], MnE [fe:r]. 

Middle English [¢:] has frequently been preserved before r in Modern 
English; e.g., ME bere(n) [be:ran], MnE [be:r]. 

[ir], [w:], and [ju:] followed by r are usually replaced in Modern Eng- 
lish by: [i:], [wr], and [yur]; e.g., MnE [hr], [py:r], [pyu:r]. 

The Modern English development of Middle English [9], [9:], and 
[o:] followed by r is a vowel which varies between [9:], [o:]; and [o:]; 
e.g., ME port [port], MnE [po:rt], [po:rt], or [po:rt]; ME more [mora], 
MnE [mo:r], [mo:r], or [mo:r]; ME swor [swo:r], MnE [swo:r], [swo:r], 
or [sworr]. 


These special developments of vowels before r have been stated in 
terms of their results in the speech of those who pronounce r before 
consonants as well as before vowels (see under r in 23 above). In the 
speech of those who do not pronounce r when it is followed by a con- 
sonant the same vowels have developed except that [a1] is replaced in 
some varieties of English by [3:],* and that there is a tendency to the 
development of a glide [a] sound after the vowel, resulting in [aa], [ea], etc. 
The words used above to illustrate the development of vowels before r 
would therefore be transcribed as follows by those who pronounce r 


53 See note 17 above. 
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only before vowels: [sta:v] or [staav], [ha:d] or [haad], [f3:st] or [faist], 
[k3:s] or [kas], [Is:nad] or [lomed], [spe:] or [spea], [fe:] or [fea], [bes] 
or [bea], [hy:] or [hia], [pu:] or pua], [pyy:] or [pjyo], [port] or [post], etc., 
[mo:] or [moa], etc., [swo:] or [swaa] etc. 

It should be observed, however, that Middle English [a], [e], [i], [0], 
and [y] have usually developed normally in words in which the r is still 
followed by another vowel in Modern English; e.g. ME carie(n) [karjan], 
MnE [ken]; ME very [vert], MnE [veri]; ME sirop [sirop], MnE [sjrap]; 
ME forest [forast], MnE [farost]; ME corage [kyra:d3a], MnE [kand3]. 
But in some varieties of English the special development of ME [e], [1], 
[9], and [y] has occurred even in these words, resulting in [vain], [saurap ], 
[fo:rast], [ko:nd3]. 


2. Special developments before I. 


Middle English [a] followed by I plus another consonant or final | 
did not become [z] but was diphthongised to [au] in early Modern 
English; this diphthong then developed, like Middle English [au], into 
[o:]; eg., ME smal [smal], early MnE [smaul], MnE [smo:l]; ME bald 
[bald], early MnE [bauld], MnE [bo:ld].*4 


Middle English [9] followed by | was diphthongised to [a:u] in early 
Modern English; this diphthong then developed, like Middle English 
[o:u], into Modern English [0:]; e.g., ME folk [folk], early MnE [forulk], 
MnE [fo:k]. 


3. Special developments after [w]. 


When preceded by w Middle English [a] did not become [z] but 
developed in the seventeenth century into [9]. In British English [9] has 
either remained or has become [9:]. In American English [9] has 
remained in some localities and in others has developed into [a] or far]. 
E.g. ME water [watar], MnE [wotr], [wo:tr], [watr]; ME washe(n) [wafan], 
MnE [wo§], [wo:§], [waS]; ME warm [warm], MnE[ woirm], [woum]. 


4. Development of Modern English [a:]. 


In southern British English and in the speech of southern New Eng- 
land and eastern Virginia Middle English [a] has developed with more 
or less regularity into [a:] when followed by 


54 But before Im, If, and lv Middle English [a] has developed into [a:], [a:] or [e:]; 
see 28, 4 below. ; 
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Im, e.g., MnE [ka:m] 

If, : -” — [karf] 

lv, <i ” [sav] 

[f], final ” » — [tfarf] 

[9], 4 » [far dr] 

[6], “ ” — [par6] 

[ft], “ ” — farftr] 

[s], final ” ” —— [gla:s] 

st, ys ” — [parst] 

sk, zu ” — [a:sk] 

SP, . ” — [klarsp] 
[sf], uy ” — [bla:sfi:m] 
mp, “ ” — [egzarmpl] 
nt, sd ” — [tfarnt] 
nd, ” — [kama:nd] 
[ns], Re ” — [dains] 
[nt], " ” — [sta:nt§] 


In American English the great majority of these words have the vowel 
[221] or [e:]; e.g. [pze:6] or [pe:6], [ze:sk] or [e:sk], etc. For the lengthening 
see 28, 10 below. 


5. Preservation of Middle English [ur] and [y]. 


Middle English [u:] has been preserved in Modern English before lip 
consonants (b, p, m, f, v); e.g., ME stoupe(n) [stu:pon], MnE [sturp]; ME 
toumbe [turmbs], MnE [tu:m]. In some words this [ut] before lip con- 
sonants was shortened to [y] and afterwards changed to [a]; e.g.. ME 
shouve(n) [Su:van], MnE [Sav]; ME double [du:bal], MnE [dabl]. 


Middle English [y] has been preserved in Modern English under the 
following circumstances: regularly between lip consonants and ]; e.g., 
ME bole [bylo], MnE [bul]; ME ful [fyl], MnE [ful]; ME wolf [wulf], 
MnE [wulf]; and frequently between lip consonants and consonants 
other than I; e.g., ME wode [wuda], MnE [wud]; ME putte(n) [puttan], 
MnE [put]. 


6. [ur] for Middle English [ju]. 


Middle English [ju] has become [u:] under the following circumstances: 
regularly after r, and after 1 preceded by another consonant; e. g.. ME 
‘rude [rjuda], MnE [ru:d]; ME blew [blju], MnE [blu:]; and frequently 
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after I, s, t, d, and n; e.g., ME lute [ljuto], MnE [lu:t]; ME Susanne 
[siuzanno], MnE [su:zon]; ME Tuesday [tjuosdxi], MnE (especially 
American) [tu:zdi], ME due [djuo], MnE (especially American) [du]; 
ME newe [njua], MnE (especially American) [nur]. 


7. Shortening of Middle English [e1]. 


Middle English [e1] became early Modern English [e:] and deve- 
loped later into [11], but before it became [is] it was often shortened 
when it was followed by d, t, or [6]; e.g., ME deed [ded], MnE [ded]; 
ME swete(n) [sweiten], MnE [swet]; ME deeth [de:6], MnE [de6], 


8. Shortening of [u1] from Middle English [o:]. 


After Middle English [01] had become [ut], the [u1] was in a great 
many words shortened when it was followed by d, t, or k; in some words 
the result of this shortening is [y], but in others the [y] has undergone 
the further change of [y] to [A]; e.g., ME good [go:d], MnE [gud]; ME 
blood [blo:d], MnE [blad]; ME foot [fo:t], MnE [fyt]; ME book [bork], 
MnE ([buk]. 


Another group of words which had early Modern English [u1], usually 
from Middle English [01], shows a tendency to the shortening of [u1] 
to [yu] before f, k, t, p, m, and n which was apparently of later date than 
the shortening mentioned in the preceding paragraph. This tendency 
has not been completely carried out, for the present pronunciation of 
these words both in England and in the United States varies between 
{u:] and [y]. The most important words belonging to this group are: 
roof, hoof; spook; hoop, cooper; root, soot; broom, room; soon, spoon. 
Of these words cooper and room had early Modern English [u:] pre- 
served before labial consonants according to 28, 5 above. 


9. Lengthening of [j] before [¢]. 


When [¢] in the combination [ct] was lost, a preceding [i] was length- 
ened to [i:] and was afterwards changed to [ai]; e.g., ME right [rigt], 
MnE [rait]. 


10. Lengthening of Middle English [9] and [al]. 


Middle English [9] has frequently been lengthened in Modern Eng- 
lish to [9:] when followed by [f], [s], or [6]; e.g., ME of [of], MnE [orf]; 
ME los [Igs], MnE [lo1s]; ME motthe [mo669], MnE [mo16]. 
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In American English, Middle English [9] has commonly been length- 
ened to [9:] when followed by [pn]; e.g., ME long [long], MnE [iy]. 
There has also been a tendency to the Jengthening of Middle English [9] 
before d, [g], and [k], so that in these words pronunciation varies between 
[o] or [a] and [9:]; e.g., ME God [god], MnE [god], [gad], [go:d]; ME 
frogge [froggo], MnE [frog], [frag], [fro:g]; ME mokke(n), MnE [mok], 
[mak], [mo:k]. 


There has also been some tendency in American English to the irate 
ening of [#] from Middle English [a] not only in the words dealt with in 
28, 4 above but also in many words in which the vowel is followed by 
d, [g], m, n, or [gy]; the vowel resulting from this lengthening is 
[e:] or [e:]; eg., ME glad [glad], MnE [gle:d] or [gle:d]; ME 
bagge [baggo], MnE [bz:g] or [be:g]; ME lamb [lamb], MnE [le:m] or 
[le:m];, ME land [land], MnE [la:nd] or [lend], ME sang [sayg], MnE 
sein] or [sexy]. 


It is important to notice that all of the shortenings and lengthenings 
treated in 28, 7-10 involve a change in the quality as well as the quantity 
of the vowel affected. 


29. Vowels in Unaccented Syllables. The sound changes which 
have been explained in the preceding sections are those which were 
undergone by vowels in accented syllables. A detailed account of the 
changes undergone by vowels in unaccented syllables would involve 
complexities of treatment which would be inconsistent with the scope 
and character of this book. The following account aims s only at giving 
the barest essentials. 


I. Middle English changes.. 


1. Unaccented Old English a, e, 0, and u became a vowel which was 
usually written e and which probably (cf. 32 below) approximated in 
sound to [a]; e.g:, OE oxa [gksa], ME oxe [gksa]; OE belle [belle], 
ME belle [bella]; OE nacod [naked], ME naked [na:kod]; OE sunu 
[syny], ME sune [syna]. This development was completed by the year 
1100 in the Southern dialect, at least as early or earlier in the Midland 
dialect, and perhaps as early as the year 1C00 in the Northern dialect. 

But unaccented Old English i remained Middle English [j]; e.g., OE 
englisc [eygliS], ME english [engli§]; OE scilling {Silling], ME shilling 
(Silling]. 
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In unaccented prefixes, however, Old English o (except in the prefix 
on-) and u remained unchanged, but Old English #2 and 4 became [a], e 
usually became [j], on became [a], and ym became [ym]; e.g., OE for- 
beran, ME forbere(n); OE fulfyllan, ME fulfille(n); OE ztstandan, ME 
atstande(n); OE arisan, ME arise(n); OE becuman, ME bicume(n); 
Mercian OE ondrédan (WS ondrédan), ME adrede(n); OE ymbstodon 
(preterit plural of ymbstandan), ME umbistode(n). 


_2. There was a tendency in certain phonetic situations, especially 
before r, 1, h, and w, to the development of glide vowels. The vowel 
that developed was usually e [a] but before h and w it was usually [y] 
or [9]; e.g., OE gledra, ME gladre, gladere; OE #fre, ME evre, evere; 
OE burh, ME burh, buruh; OE folgian [folzian], ME folwie(n), folwe(n), 
folowe(n). 


3. Final e usually disappeared at a fairly early period in Middle 
English in words of three syllables which contained no secondary stress; 
e.g., OE xlmesse, ME almesse, later almes; OE lufode, ME luvede, 
later luved; OE fréondscipe, ME frendshipe, later frendship (but 
frendshipe when the secondary stress on the second syllable was re- 
tained); OE #fre, ME evere (according to 29, 2 above), later ever; 
OE gledra, ME gladere (according to 29, 2 above), later gladder. 


4. Middle English medial e was frequently syncopated in words of 
three syllables; e.g., OE munecas, ME munekes, later munkes; OE 
stedefest, ME stedefast, later stedfast; Mercian OE néhhebir (EWS 
néahgebir), ME neighebur, later neighbour [neicbu:r]. In four syllable 
_ words which ended in e and which had a secondary stress on the third 

syllables, there first occurred syncopation of an e in the second syllable 
and later, after loss of the secondary stress on the third syllable, loss of 
final e according to 29, 3 above; e.g., OE mynecene, ME minechene, 
later minchene, later minchen; OE gaderode, ME gaderede, later 
gadrede, later gadred. 


II.. Modern English changes. 


1. Final e, i. e. [a], was universally lost at the end of the Middle 
English period. But final [i] and the final [e] or [e:] which occurred in 
numerous French loan-words have become Modern English [1]; e.g., ME 
holy (hoih], MnE holy [ho:h]; ME pitee [pjte] or [pjte:], MnE pity [pjti]. 
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2. Syncopation of the [a] in the ending -es has occurred universally 
except after [s], [z], [§], [t§], and [d3]; e.g., ME thinges [0in gas], bokes 
[bo:kas], fishes [fjJos]; MnE [6jyz], [buks], [fiSoz). 

Syncopation of the [a] in the verbal’ ending -ed has occurred uni- 
versally except after [d] and [t]; e.g., ME loved, loked, wedded; MnE 
flavd], [lukt], [wedod]. 

Middle English [ar]'has become [r], Middle English [al] has usually 
become [I], and Middle English [an] has to a large extent become [n]; 
e.g., ME better, gospel, ride(n); MnE [betr], [gaspl], [ridn]. In the 
speech of those who pronounce [r] only before vowels, [r] is replaced 
by [a], e.g., MnE [beta]. 


3. Extensive qualitative changes took place in the vowels of syl- 
lables which were either unstressed in Middle English or which, thru 
loss of the primary or secondary stress which they had in Middle English, 
became unstressed syllables in Modern English. The final result of these 
changes has been (to speak in the most general terms) that nearly all 
vowel sounds in syllables which have neither primary nor secondary 
stress have been reduced in colloquial Modern English to [a] or [1]. 
The distribution of unstressed [a] and [1] is very far from uniform. The 
following examples are intended merely to illustrate the nature of these 
qualitative changes but not to be representative in the sense of ex- 
emplifying all the changes that occurred: 


Middle English Modern English 
acordant [akordant] [oko irdont] 
confessioun [konfessju:n] [konfefan] 
corage [kyra:d3a] [kanid3] 
curteisie [kyrteeizi:o |  [kerrteza] 
felawshipe [felau\jpa] [felafip] 
honour [gnuir] [any] 
welcome [welkumo] [welkam] 
wisdom |wizdorm] [wizdom] 


For a fuller treatment of the Modern English changes that took place 
in the vowels of unstressed syllables see Jespersen’s Modern English 
Grammar, Part I, Chapter IX. 


a acne - : 
30. Consonant Sounds. The most important changes that have 
taken place in the consonant sounds of English are these: 
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1. Middle English changes. 


Old English final m in unstressed syllables became late Old English 
or very early Middle English n; e.g., OE endum, ME ende(n). 

Final n was very frequently lost in unstressed syllables, so that the 
common inflectional ending -en was very often reduced to -e; e.g., OE 
singan, ME singen or singe. 

Old English initial hn, wl, hl, and hr became Middle English n, I, I, 
and r;e.g., OE hnecca, ME necke; OE wlispian, ME lispe(n); OE hlaf 
ME lof; OE hring, ME ring. 

Final ¢ [t{] was lost in unstressed syllables; e.g., OE anli¢, ME onli 

; [omli]; OE déadhié, ME dedly [dedh). 


Old English [x] always underwent change in Middle English: 
a. Initial Old English [z] became Middle English [g]; e. g , OE gid 
- [zo1d], ME good [go:d]. 

b. When preceded by a vowel Old English [z] recenie Middle English 
[3] or [w]. If it was preceded in Old English by a front vowel and followed 
by a back vowel, it became [j] in Middle English after the following back 
vowel had become [a]; e.g., Mercian OE légan (WS léogan), ME leie(n), 
later lie(n) [lion]; Mercian OE égan, nom. plur. (EWS éagan, LWS 
égan), ME eien, later yen [i:on]. In the other situations in which it 
occurred Old English [z] preceded by a vowel developed into Middle 
English [w]. Subsequently the Middle English [j] or [w] which had 
developed out of Old English [x] united with the preceding vowel and 
underwent the developments treated above in 27,2 and 3. _ 

c. When preceded by a consonant Old English [x] became Middle 
English [w]; e.g., OE folgian, ME folwie(n), folwe(n). 


2. Modern English changes. 

Initial [6] changed to [9] in a number of pronouns and particles which 
were commonly pronounced without stress, e.g., the, they, them, thou, 
thee, thy, that, those, this, these, then, than, there. 

Final [f], [s] and [6] became [v], [z], and [8] if they were preceded by 
a vowel that was without stress or if they occurred in words that were 
commonly pronounced without stress in the sentence; e.g., ME actif, 
MnE [ektiv]; ME of [of], MnE [av];5> ME faces [fa:sas], MnE [fe:saz]; 
ME his [his], MnE [hjz]; ME with [wj6], MnE [wi]. 

55 Modern English off [o:f] is historically the. stressed form of of; ia of the[fl] 
changed to [v] because of lack of stress, but in off the [f] remained unchanged. 
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Initial gn and kn have become n and initial wr has become r; e.g., ME 
gnawe(n) [gnauon], MnE [no:]; ME sent [knjct], MnE [nait]; ME 
write(n) [writtan], MnE [rait]. . 

Final mb has been reduced to m; e.g., ME domb [dumb], MnE [dam]. 

Final [yg] has been reduced to [py]; e.g., ME thing [6ing], MnE [6jy]. 

I] has been lost before k and the lip consonants m and f when the 
vowel that preceded it was Middle English [a] or [9]; e.g., ME talke(n) 
[talkon], MnE [to:k]; ME folk [folk], MnE [fo:k]; ME palm [palm], 
MnE [pe:m] or [pa:m]; ME half [half], MnE [hz :f] or [ha:f]. 

[x] and [¢] have been lost in Modern English; e. g., ME saugh 
[saux], MnE [so:]; ME night [njct], MnE [nait].*° 

Middle English double consonants became single in Modern English; 
e.g., ME sonne [sunno], MnE [san]; ME sitte(n), MnE [sit]. 

[sj] and [zj] have become [] and [3]; e.g., early MnE special [spesjal], 
MnE [spefl]; early MnE mission [mjsjyn], MnE [mjfon]; early MnE 
portion [persjyn], Mak [po:rfan];>” early MnE vision [vjzjun], MnE 
[vizon]. 

[tj] and [dj] ine become [t§] and [d3]; e.g., early MnE fortune 
[fortjun], MnE [fo:rt{an]; early MnE cordial [kordjal]; MnE [ko:rdgl]. 

r in Modern English has lost its trilled sound and has become a. 
vowel-like sound which in some varieties of English is pronounced only 
before vowels. 


56 In some words Middle English [x] has become [f] in Modern English; e.g., ME 
laughe(n) [lauxon], MnE [le:f] or [la:f]; ME tough [tu:x], MnE [taf]; in these words 
the vowel has also been modified in a special way; in the examples just given ME [au] 
has become [#:] or [a:] instead of [9:], and ME [u:] has been shortened to [a]. 

7 The suffix -tion is merely a Latinised spelling of the suffix which was spelled 
-cioun or -cion in Middle English. 


PART III 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MIDDLE ENGLISH 
INFLECTIONS | 


31. Old and Middle English Inflections. The inflectional system 
of Old English was rather complex; there were four or five cases: 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and sometimes instrumental; 
two numbers, singular and plural; and three genders, which, like those 
of Modern German, were largely independent of sex. The inflectional 
system of the late Middle English of Chaucer, on the other hand, was 
extremely simple. All distinctions of case were lost in Middle English 
except the genitive singular in nouns, and the distinctions of gram- 
matical gender were lost altogether. And even the grammatical cate- 
gories that remained were more simply expressed, for in late Middle 
English the single ending -es had replaced the variety of endings which 
had indicated the genitive singular and the plural of nouns in Old English. 
The simplification that took place in the inflectional system was the result 
of two causes, sound-change and analogy. 


32. Sound-Change. The sound-changes that take place in accented 
syllables usually have little or no effect on the inflectional system of the 
words in which they occur. The changes that take place in the pronun- 
ciation of unaccented syllables, however, very frequently (tho not neces- 
sarily) do result in a modification of the inflectional system. The in- 
flectional pattern of the language was very little modified by the sound- 
changes that took place in accented syllables during the Middle English 
period (shown above in sections 26 and 27) but was profoundly affected 
by the changes that took place in the vowels of unaccented syllables. 
These changes may be briefly stated as follows: - 
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Old English a, e, 0, and u became in unaccented syllables the vowel 
which was commonly written e and which probably was pronounced 
[a];®8 e.g. 


OE belle [belle] ME belle [bello] 
OE oxa [oksa] ME oxe [oksa] 

OE nacod (nakod] - ME naked [na:ked] 
OE sunu [syny] ME sune [suno] 


This change in the pronunciation of vowels of unaccented syllables is 
the most important difference between Old English and Middle English. 

The effect on the inflectional system of these changes in the quality 
of unaccented vowels can be appreciated only after a thoro study of 
the forms tabulated below in sections 35-63, but it may be illustrated 
by considering the more obvious effects that are shown in the inflection 
of the Old English feminine noun Iufu (section 38). In this noun the 
Old English distinction between nominative singular lufu [lyvy], genitive- 
dative-accusative singular lufe [lyve], and nominative-genitive-accusa- 
tive plural lufa [Iyva] were obliterated in Middle English, for all three 
forms became luve [lyva], a form distinctive as to neither number or case. 

The Middle English fate of the dative plural lufum [lyvym] of this 
same noun shows the far-reaching effects on the inflectional system 
that resulted from another sound-change that took place in unaccented 
syllables. In very late Old English final m changed in unaccented syl- 
lables to n. At the very beginning of the Middle English period final n, 
including the n that had developed from original m, tended to disappear 
in unaccented syllables (see section 30,1 above). As the result of this 
change of m to n, the loss of n, and the change in the quality of the. 
unaccented vowel, the Old English dative plural form lufum became 
Middle English luven or luve. From this it can be seen that the mere 
process of sound change resulted in extensive modification of the inflec- 
tional system. The inflectional pattern even of the earliest Middle English 
is radically different from that of Old English. 


58 This unstressed vowel (when followed by a consonant, as in the endings -es and 
-ed) was also frequently written i, particularly in the North of England; it is probable 
that this variation of spelling represents a variation of pronunciation between [a] 
and [i]. Much less frequently it is written u when followed by a consonant (as in the 
endings -es and -ed); this spelling is believed to represent a rounded variety of the 
{a]sound, 
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33.. Analogy. The inflectional forms that appear in the earliest 
documents that we can call Middle English (e.g., the homilies in MSS 
Bodley 343 and Cotton Vespasian DXIV) can for the most part be ac- 
counted for on the basis of the sound-changes that took place in un- 
accented syllables. In later texts, however, we find occurring with 
increasing frequency forms that cannot be accounted for in this way. 
In the inflection of feminine nouns like luve, for example, we find the 
form luves appearing as genitive singular and as plural. In the inflection 
of masculine nouns like doom we find the uninflected form appearing 
in phrases which in the earliest Middle English had the specifically 
dative form doome.. These changes were not the result of sound-change, 
for there was no general tendency in Middle English to add s to words 
that did not originally have it nor does Middle English of this period 
and dialect show any general tendency to loss of final e. Changes of this 
kind are the result not of sound-change but of those processes that we 
designate by the term analogy: Analogy is easier to illustrate than to 
define. It is a process that is constantly operating in speech. When we 
use in the plural a noun (assonance, for example) that we happen never 
to have used or to have heard others use before in the plural, or when 
a child uses the plural form mans or the preterit hurted, it is analogy that 
supplies the form that is used. The result of the process that operates 
in these cases can be shown schematically by a proportion; assonances : 
assonance :: alliances : alliance (chances : chance, dunces : dunce, etc.); 
mans : man :: cans : can (pins : pin, lambs : lamb, etc.); hurted : hurt :: 
wanted : want (waited : wait, needed : need, etc.). But altho such a pro- 
portion furnishes a satisfactory logical explanation of analogy formations 
it does not represent correctly the psychological process. When we make 
analogy formations in our speech we are not conscious of the fact that 
we are making them and we are not conscious of any process of com- 
parison.. The psychology of analogy formations has never been adequately 
investigated, but it seems correct to say in general terms that when we 
make an analogy formation an established speech habit functions un- 
consciously in a situation which is similar to but not identical with situa- 
tions in which it has furctioned before.5® For example, it is a firmly 


5®T do not mean to imply that this statement is true of all the phenomena that 
psychologists and students of language include under the general term analogy. In 
fact I believe that many of these phenomena, including such “contaminations” as 
evoid for evade (cf. avoid) and most of the phenomena referred to by Thumb and 
Marbe in their Experimentelle untersuchungen tiber die psychologischen grundlagen der 
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established habit, when we speak of two or more things whose name 
ends in the sound [s] to use the name in the form [-saz]. This habit 
is so thoroly established by years of exercise that it functions as readily 
when we have occasion to say ‘assonances for the first time as it does 
when we say chances or pieces for the. thousandth time. 

An analogy formation such as ‘assonances is “correct,” that is, it is 
the form that.anyone would use who had occasion to use that word in 
the plural, for it conforms to the traditional usage of our speech. Analogy 
formations like mans and hurted are “incorrect,” that is, they are very 
rarely used except by young children whose speech habits are not yet 
perfectly conformed to those of the older persons from whom they 
receive the tradition of speech. But the psychological process. that 
operates in the two kinds of analogy. formations is identical. Analogy 
formations like mans and hurted occur in the speech of adults only as 
“slips of the tongue.’”’ But if for any reason the same “slip” is made 
frequently by many persons the analogical form becomes a part of the 
speech tradition and is “learned” by other persons, especially younger 
persons whose speech habits are still in process of formation or relatively 
susceptible of change. Such analogy formations are likely in time to 
displace entirely the older traditional forms. Language, however, does not 
undergo numerous and extensive changes thru the operation of analogy 
unless: the traditional patterns of speech have been radically ‘modified 
by Some other cause, usually’ sound-change. This condition did result 
from the sound-changes that took place in unaccented syllables at a 
very > pee of the Middle English period. 
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\...34.": Development of the Middle English Noun Declensions. The 
historical development of the Middle English noun declensions is shown 
in the tables printed below. In the first column are given the Old English 
(Late West-Saxon) forms. In the second column are given the forms that 
‘occur in the eatliest Middle English. These forms are, with one exception, 
historical forms, that is forms developed from those of Old English by 
the process of sound-change alone; they are the Old English forms pro- 
nounced in the new way. The exception is the nominative singular of 





sprachlichen analogiebildungen, are the result of psychological processes essentially 
‘different from that which I believe operate im the “proportional” analogy fermations 
“with:which.I-am:particularly concerned. | 
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nouns of the feminine 6-declension which ended in a consonant in Old 
English (section 39); in this type of inflection a new nominative singular 
hwile developed by analogy at the very beginning of the Middle English 
period. This analogical form is distinguished from the historical forms 
that developed thru sound-change by being printed in italic type instead 
of Roman. In the third column are given the late Middle English forms 
that occur (for example) in the language of Chaucer. In this column 
the forms that are identical with those of early Middle English (except 
the nominative singular while, which is the early Middle English ana- 
logical form hwile) are printed in Roman type and the numerous 
analogical forms that developed in later Middle English are printed in 
italic type. The words in the first column exemplify the eleven principal 
types of noun declension in Old English: the masculine a-declension 
nouns (strong masculines) dém (judgment) and ende (end); the u- 
declension noun sunu (som); the feminine 6-declension nouns (strong 
feminines) lufu (Jove) and hwil (time); the neuter a-declension nouns 
(strong neuters) lim (limb), hors (horse), and wite (punishment); the 
weak masculine noun hunta (hunter); the weak feminine noun sunne 
(sun); and the weak neuter noun éare (ear). 

In these tables the Old English forms in the first column are given in 
their Old English spelling, the early Middle English forms in the second 
column are given in their early Middle English spelling, and the late 
Middle English forms in the third column are given in their Jate Middle 
English spelling. These spellings must always be interpreted, however, 
in terms of the sounds which they represent. We frequently find changes 
of spelling which do not represent any corresponding change of pro- 
nunciation (e.g., Old English dém, Middle English doom, Early Middle 
English sune, Late Middle English sone), and changes of pronunciation 
which are not represented by any corresponding change of spelling 
(e.g , Old English ende [ende], Middle English ende [enda]). 

In connection with these tables and those that will occur later it is 
to be understood that the forms given as early Middle English are those 
that occur in the earliest Southern Middle English manuscripts that we 
have (written during the twelfth century), and that the forms given as 

late Middle English are those that occur in the best Southern and Mid- 
land manuscripts of the period of Chaucer. The forms that occur in 
the Southern manuscripts written between about 1200 and 1350 and in 
the very earliest Midland manuscripts are partly the early Middle English 
and partly the late Middle English forms. In each dialect the proportion 
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of early Middle English forms is greater in the earlier manuscripts than 


in the later ones. 


OLD ENGLISH 


35. dodm, masculine: 


Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Plur. Nom., Acc. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


dim 
domes 
dome 
dom 
ddémas 
ddma 
ddmum 


36. ende, masculine: 


Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Plur. Nom., Acc. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


ende, 
endes 
ende 
ende 
endas 
enda 
endum 


37. sunu, masculine: 


Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Plur. Nom., Acc. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


sunu 
suna 
suna 
sunu 
suna 
suna 
sunum 


38. lufu, feminine: 


Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


lufu 
lufe 
lufe 


| lufe 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Early ME Late ME 
doom doom~_ 
doomes doomes ) 
doome doom 
doom doom 
doomes doomesy 
doome doomes 
doome(n)*° doomes™ 
ende ende 
endes endes 
ende ende 
ende ende 
endes endes 
ende endes 
ende(n) endes 
sune Sone 
sune sones.. 
sune a \ 
sune sone 
sune sones. 
sune sones ~ 
sune(n) sones. 
luve love | 
luve loves \ 
luve love 
luve 


love 


60 As stated above in section 30, 1 the ending -en was very frequently reduced to -e 
thru the loss of the final n; in these tables, therefore, the ending is printed -e(n). 


Oo’ 


oO 


OLD ENGLISH 


Plur. Nom., Acc. lufa 


Gen. lufa 
Dat. lufum 
39. hwil, feminine: 
Sing. Nom. hwil 
Gen. hwile 
Dat. hwile 
Acc. hwile . 
Plur. Nom., Acc. hwila 
Gen. hwila 
Dat. hwilum 
40. lim, neuter: 
Sing. Nom. lim / 
Gen. limes 
Dat. lime 
Acc. lim 
Plur. Nom., Acc. ling) 
Gen. lima x 
Dat. limum \ 
41. hors, neuter: 
Sing. Nom. hors 
Gen. horses 
Dat. horse 
Acc. hors 
Plur. Nom., Acc. hors’ 
Gen. horsa 
Dat. horsum 
42. wite, neuter: 
Sing. Nom. wite ) 
Gen. wites 
Dat. wite 
Acc. wite 
Plur. Nom., Acc. witu 
Gen. wita 
Dat. witum 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Early ME 


luve 
luve 
luve(n) 


hwile ~ 
hwile 
hwile 
hwile 
hwile 
hwile 
hwile(n) 


lim 
limes 
lime 
lim 
lime) 
lime 
lime(n) 


hors 
horses 
horse 
hors 
hors 
horse 
horse(n) 


wite 
wites 
wite 
wite 
wite 
wite 
wite(n): 


Late ME 


loves 

/ 
while 
whiles J") 
while 
while 
whiles 
whiles 
whiles 


hors 
horses 
hors 
hors 
horses 
horses 
horses 


wite 
wites 
wite 
wite 
wites 
wites 
wites 


loves //7 
loves} Aly 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Farly. ME Late ME 
43. hunta, weak masculine: 
Sing. Nom. hunta hunte hunte 
Gen. ~ huntan hunte(n) huntes 
Dat. huntan hunte(n) hunte 
Acc. huntan hunte(n) hunte 
Plur. Nom., Acc. huntan hunte(n) huntes 
Gen. huntena, huntan huntene, hunte(n) /untes 
Dat. huntum hunte(n) huntes 


44. sunne, weak feminine: 


Sing. Nom. sunne sunne sonne 
Gen. sunnan sunne(n) sonnes 
Dat. sunnan sunne(n) sonne 
Acc. sunnan sunne(n) sonne 
Plur. Nom., Acc. sunnan sunne(n) sonnes 
Gen. sunnena, sunnan  sunnene, sunne(n) —_sonnes 
Dat. sunnum sunne(n) sonnes 


45. éare, weak neuter: 


Sing. Nom. éare ere ere 
Gen. éaran ere(n) eres 
Dat. éaran ere(n) ere 
Acc. éare ere ere 
Plur. Nom., Acc. éaran ere(n) eres 
Gen. @arena, éaran erene, ere(n) eres 
Dat. éarum ere(n) eres 


46. An analysis of the tables given above shows that the analogical 
changes that took place in the inflection of nouns were these: 

1. The nominative singular became identical with the accusative 
singular in the strong feminine nouns ending in a consonant, which in 
Old English had different forms for the two cases. 

2. The ending -es became the ending of the genitive singular of nouns 
which in Old English had other endings. 

3. The dative singular became identical with the accusative singular 
in those nouns which in Old English had different forms for the two cases. 
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4. The ending -es-became the ending of the nominative-accusative 
plural of those nouns which in Old English had other endings. 


ei) 5. The genitive and dative plural became identical with the nomina- 
tive-accusative plural. 


47. Retention and Extension of the Weak Noun Inflection. One 
other statement is needed, however, to complete this account of the 
Middle English noun inflections. A few nouns that belonged to the Old 
English weak declension retained their weak inflection, at least in part, 
even in Late Middle English. The development of this type of inflec- 
tion, as exemplified by Old English oxa (ox), is shown in the following 
table: 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Farly ME Late ME 

Sing. Nom. oxa oxe oxe 
Gen. oxan oxe(n) oxes 

Dat. oxan oxe(n) oxe 

Acc. oxan oxe(n) oxe 
Plur. Nom., Acc. oxan oxe(n) oxen 
Gen. oxena, oxan oxene, oxe(n) oxen 
Dat. oxum oxe(n) oxen 


The weak plural inflection was frequently extended in early Middle 
English to nouns that were not weak nouns in Old English; e.g., OE nom. 
plur. déda, f. (WS dé&da), suna, m., limu, n., word, n., cildru, n., ME 
deden, sunen, limen, worden, children. Likewise the weak genitive 
plural ending -ene was sometimes extended to nouns that were not weak 
in Old English; e.g., kingene king king of kings. 


48. Declension of Adjectives. In Old English, asin Modern Ger- 
man, every adjective was inflected according to either one of two declen- 
sions, the strong or the weak. The weak declension was used if the 
adjective was preceded by a definite article, a demonstrative, or a posses- 
sive, or if the adjective modified a noun used in direct address; the strong 
declension was used except under conditions that required the use of the 
weak. In the Middle English both declensions of the adjective were 
retained, but with much simplification of forms. 

There were two types of strong adjectives in Old English, those ending 
in a consonant, like god, good, and those ending in -e, like swéte, sweet. 
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The historical development of the strong inflection in these two types of 
adjective is shown in the tables printed below. In the first column are 
given the Old English (Late West-Saxon) forms, in the second the his- 
torical forms that developed in the earliest Middle English by the process 
of sound-change, and in the third those that occur in late Middle English. 
In the third column the forms that are identical with the historical forms 
of early Middle English are printed in Roman type and the analogical 
forms that developed later are printed in italic type. 


49. Strong Declension. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Early ME . Late ME 

Masculine: 

Sing. Nom. god good good 
Gen. godes goodes good 
Dat. godum goode(n) good 
Acc. godne goodne good 

Feminine: 

Sing. Nom. god good good 
Gen. godre goodre, gooder good 
Dat. godre goodre, gooder good 
Acc. gode goode good 

Neuter: 

Sing. Nom. god good good 
Gen. godes goodes - good 
Dat. godum — goode(n) good 
Acc. god good good 

All Genders: : 

Plur. Nom., Acc. gdde goode _ goode 
Gen. godra goodre, gooder goode 
Dat. gidum goode(n) — goode 

Masculine: | 

Sing. Nom. swéte swete swete 
Gen. swétes swetes swete 
Dat. sweéetum swete(n) swete 


Acc. swetne swetne swete 


ADJECTIVES 


OLD ENGLISH 


swetu 
swetre 


‘swetre 


swéte 


swete 
swetes 
swetum 
swéte 


swéte 
swetra 
swetum 


50.. Weak Declension. 


Feminine: 
Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Neuter: 
Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
All Genders: 
Plur. Nom., Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Masculine: 
Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

*. “Acc. 
Feminine: 
Sing. Nom. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Neuter: 
Sing. Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
All Genders: 
Plur. Nom., Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


goda 

godan 
gd0dan 
g0dan 


gdde 

godan 
gddan 
godan 


gide 
gddan 
godan 
gdde 


gddan 
gddena, gddan 
godum 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Early ME 


swete 
swetre, sweter 
swetre, sweter 
swete 


swete 
swetes 
swete(n) 
swete 


swete 
swetre, sweter 
swete(n) 


goode 

goode(n) 
goode(n) 
goode(n) 


goode 

goode(n) 
goode(n) 
goode(n) 


goode 
goode(n) 
goode(n) 
goode 


goode(n) 


goodene, gode(n) 


goode(n) 


Late ME 


swete 
swete 
swete 

swete 


swete 
swete 

swete 
swete 


swete 
swete 
swete 


goode 
goode 
goode 
goode 


goode 
goode 
goode 
goode 


goode 
goode 
goode 
goode 


goode 
goode 
goode 
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51. Declension of Personal Pronouns. The development that took 
place in nouns and adjectives in Middle English resulted in a very great 
simplification of inflections, chiefly as the result of the numerous analogy 
formations that were made. No such simplification of inflection took 


place, however, in the Middle English development of the personal pro- , 


nouns. In the first and second personal pronouns there is a one-for-one 
correspondence between the Old English and the Middle English forms, 
and in the third personal pronoun there is a a -for-one correspondence 

ive and accusative. Analogy formations aaved a very muc much smaller 
part in the development of the personal pronouns than in the develop- 
ment of nouns and adjectives. 

But altho the development of the personal pronouns is simple from 
this point of view, it is more complex in some other respects. 

One reason is that the Old English pronouns often had variant forms, 
any one of which might become the basis of a corresponding Middle 
English form. Another reason is that variant forms might develop in 
Middle English from the same Old English form. All of the Old English 
forms containing the diphthong éo0 were subject to divergent develop- 
ment in Middle English because of the fact that this sound developed 
variously, according to circumstances, into [ee1] which later became [e1]; 
{iu}; [p10]; [01]; or fur). ; 

There is a more fundamental reason, however, that made for com- 
plexity in the development of the personal pronouns in Middle English. 
Pronominal words are in all languages particularly liable to divergent 
development because of the fact that they have “strong” forms, which 
are used when the word is strongly stressed, and “weak”? forms, which 
are used when the word is weakly stressed (cf. Modern English [him] 
and [um]. These strong and weak forms are never phonetically identical. 
If the strong form has a long vowel, the corresponding weak form will 
have a half-long or short vowel, which may be of the same quality as 
that of the stressed form or of slightly different quality. If the strong 
form has a short vowel, the vowel of the weak form will be shorter and 
possibly obscured (cf. MnE [as] and [as]). 

Now when we consider that the strong forms of pronouns are stressed 
syllables and that the weak forms are unstressed syllables; that the 
sound-changes that take place in stressed syllables are seldom identical 


\ 
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with those that take place in unstressed syllables; and that the sound- 
changes undergone by long vowels are frequently different from, those 
undergone by short vowels, we see that when pronouns are affected by 
sound-change the resulting strong and weak forms are apt to be less 
similar than they were before the sound-change took place. But if 
the dissimilarity is great, either the strong or the weak form is likely 
to be modified by becoming assimilated to the other, so that similarity 
between the two is restored. In Old English, for example, the nominative 
singular of the first personal pronoun was [jt§], which was also the early 
Middle English stressed form. In Middle English, however, final [tS] 
was lost in unstressed syllables, so that the unstressed form of the 
pronoun became |j]. From this weak form a new strong form [i:] was 
then developed, and from this strong form there probably developed in 
late Middle English a new weak form with half-long [i]. Thru such 
processes as these strong and weak forms are continually multiplying 
each other, and the results of sound-changes are repeatedly modified 
by assimilation of strong forms to weak or vice-versa. (Cf. 101 below.) 

The tables in the following sections show the historical development 
of the stressed forms of the personal pronouns in Middle English. 


52. First Personal Pronoun. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Sing. Nom. i¢ ich | [it§], I [is] 

Gen. min mi(n) [miin] 

Dat. mé me [me:] 

Acc. mé me [me:] 
Plur. Nom. we we [wer] 

Gen. ure ure [urra] 

Dat., Acc. iis us [urs], [us] 


53. Second Personal Pronoun. The variety of forms that occurs 
in the second personal pronoun is the-result of the various developments 
that occurred in Middle English of the Old English sound combina- 
tion ow [e:ou]. When it remained a “‘falling” diphthong (sec. 15 above), 
the Middle English development was [cei], which later became [eu] 
and then [ju]. If it became a “rising’’ diphthong, it lost its first element 


| These tables do not attempt to give al] the Middle English pronominal forms, 
but only the commoner and more characteristic ones. No account is taken of mere 
variations of spelling. 


‘ a a + es } , 
ee 4 Ker late : | eS i ee & vm | 


as ‘ 
if c, ap OH 
; | Lew aan | 
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and then developed into [ou]. The explanation to be given of the [u1] 
in 3ur and 3u depends on the explanation we accept as to the origin of 
the initial 3. One explanation regards the 3-forms as analogy formations 
developed from the [o1u] forms under the influence of the nominative 
3e, with later change of [o1u] into [u:].\ A simpler explanation is that 
they developed from the Middle English [ju] forms as the result of the 
falling diphthong becoming a rising diphthong. ] 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Sing. Nom. pa pu [6u:] 
Gen. . pin pi(n) [61m] 
Dat. pé be [6e:] 
Acc.’ pe be [Oe:] 

Plur. Nom. gé 3e [je:] 
Gen. éower eower [ceruor]; euer [eruor], [juar]; ower 

fouar]; 3ur [juir] 

Dat., Acc. €ow eow [ceru]; eu [eru], [ju]; ow [ou]; 3u [yur] 


54. Third Personal Pronoun. The variety of forms that occurs in 
the feminine nominative and accusative singular and in the nominative 
and accusative plural of the third personal pronoun is the result of the 
various Middle English developments of the Old English diphthongs 
éo and ie. When these remained falling diphthongs, they developed 
respectively into [oe1], which later became [er], and [i:]. If they became 
rising diphthongs, they developed respectively into [hjor] and [hje:] 
if their first elements were retained, and into [ho:] and [he:] if their first 
elements were lost. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH Analogical 
forms 
Masculine Singular: 
Nom. hé he 
Gen. his his we 
Dat. him him 
Acc. hine hine him > 
Feminine Singular: : 
Nom. héo heo [hee:]; he [he:]; h3o [hjo:]; ho [ho:} 
hie hi [his]; h3e [hje:]; he [her] ; 
Gen. hire hire here 
Dat. hire hire here 
Acc. héo heo [hee:]; he [he1]; h3o [hjo:]; ho [hor] ire, here 


hie hi [hi]; h3e [hje:]; he [he:] 
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Neuter Singular: 
Nom. hit hit 
Gen. his his a 
Dat. him him hit te 
Acc. © hit hit 
Plural (all genders): 
Nom. héo heo [hoe:]; he [he:]; h3o [hyjo:]; 
ho [ho:] 
hie hi [hi:]; h3e [hye:]; he [he:] 


Gen. hira, heora hire, here 
Dat. him, heom him, hem 


Acc. héo heo [heer]; he [he:]; h3o [hjo.]; him, hem 
ho [ho:] 
hie hi [his]; h3e [hje:]; he [he:] 


The feminine nominative singular and the plural pronouns given 
above are those which occur in the Southern and the South-Midland 
dialects of Middle English, but in the Northern and the North-Midland 
dialects these forms began to be displaced before the end of the twelfth 
century by the feminine pronoun she, sho and the plural pronouns pei, 
peir, beim (later bem). The origin of she, sho is uncertain, some scholars 
deriving it from Old English séo, the feminine nominative singular of 
the demonstrative, and some from the Old Norse feminine (and mascu- 
line) nominative singular pronoun sja. The new plural pronouns were 
certainly derived from or developed under the influence of the Old Norse 
plural pronouns peir, beira, beim, for the diphthong that occurs in the 
Middle English forms cannot be accounted for on the basis of pa, para, 
pam (the plural forms of the demonstrative) which are the nearest cor- 
responding Old English forms, tho Old English pam would be a perfectly 
possible original for the later Middle English bem. 


55. Demonstrative Pronouns and Definite Article. The word sé, 
séo, pet was used in Old English both as a demonstrative and as a definite 
article and was inflected for gender, case, and number. In late Middle 
English we find that the word when used as a definite article has lost 
all inflection and has been reduced to the invariable form pe, and that 
when used as a demonstrative it has lost all inflection for gender and 
case and has been reduced to the two forms bat (singular) and po (plural). 
The details of the development that took place within the Middle English 
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period and the causes that cooperated in this process of simplification 
and differentiation of forms are too complex and too uncertain to deal 
with here. It seems best merely to give the early Middle English and Late 
Middle English forms as they appear in the manuscripts, without at- 
tempting a phonetic interpretation of the forms and without attempting 
to show how much of the late ME development can be acccounted for - 
as the result of sound-change and how much is to be regarded as the result 
of analogy. Among the early Middle English forms, however, the nom- 
inative be and peo, which had begun to replace se and seo, are unques- 
tionably analogy formations and are therefore printed in italics. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Early ME Late ME 

Masculine Singular: Def. Art. Dem. 
Nom. sé se, pe be pat 
Gen. pes ae pas be pat 
Dat. bem, bam bam, ben, ban be pat 
Acc. pone, pene pon(e),“pben(e), ban(e) be pat 
Inst. py, pon, pé pi, bon, be 
Feminine Singular: 
Nom. séo seoy peo be pat 
Gen. pbé#re r(e), bar(e) pe pat 
Dat. pbére per(e), bar(e) be pat 
Acc. pa bo, ba be pat 
Neuter Singular: 
Nom. pet pet, bat be pat 
Gen. bes bes, bas be pat 
Dat. b#&m, bam bam, ben, ban be pat 
‘Acc. pet pet, pat © be pat 
Inst. py, pon, pé bi, bon, be be 
Plural (all genders): 2 
Nom. pa bo, ba be po 
Gen. bara, bra par(e), ber(e) be bo 
Dat. pb#m, bam bam, pen, ban be bo 
Acc. pa po, ba be po 


*? When preceded by a stressed syllable final e was retained in Middle English 
until the fourteenth century or later, but it was very generally lost even in Early 
Middle English when preceded by an unstressed syllable (see 29, I, 3 above). This 
condition occured(1) in words of three or more syllables, none of which had secondary 
stress, and (2) in the weak forms of words which were frequently used without stress, 
such as the personal pronouns and article. 
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The Old English demonstrative pés, béos, bis underwent a similar 
development in Middle English, for it lost all inflection for gender and 
case and was reduced to the invariable form bes or bis. This form was 
commonly used both as singular and plural, tho in later ME the specific- 
ally plural forms bese and pise, which were formed from the analogy 
of the plural adjective, were also used. Not much attention has been 
given by scholars to the Middle English development of this demons- 
trative and no attempt will be made here to indicate how much of it can 
be accounted for as the result of sound-change and how much is to be 
attributed to analogy. The more frequent forms that appear in early 
Middle English and late Middle English are given below as they appear 
in the manuscripts, without phonetic interpretation. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Early ME Late ME 
Masculine Singular: 
Nom. bés pes bes, pis 
Gen. pis(s)es pis(s)es, bes(s)es bes, pis 
Dat. pis(s)um pis(s)e(n), pes(s)e(n) pes, pis 
Acc. _ pisne pisne bes, pis 


Feminine Singular: 

Nom. péos peos, bes pes, bis 
Gen. hisse, bissere pisse, besse, pissere, bessere pes, pis 
Dat. bisse, bissere pisse, besse, bissere, bessere pes, pis 


Acc. pas pas, bos, bise, bese bes, pis 

Neuter Singular: 

Nom. pis bis bes, pis 

Gen. pis(s)es pis(s)es, bes(s)es bes, pis 

Dat. pis(s)um pis(s)e(n), pes(s)e(n) bes, bis 

Acc. pis — pis bes, pis 

Plural (all genders) 

Nom. pas bas, bos pes, pis, bese, bise 
Gen. bissa, pissera pisse, bissere bes, pis, bese, pise 
Dat. pbis(s)um pis(s)e(n), bes(s)e(n) bes, pis, bese, pise 


Acc. pas pas, bos bes, bis, bese, pise 
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56. Weak Verbs. In Middle English, as in Old English and all 
other Germanic languages, there are two conjugations of verbs, the 
strong and the weak. Weak verbs form their preterit by means of a 
suffix containing d or t followed by endings indicative of person and 
number. From the point of view of their development in Middle English, 
we may say that there were two types of weak verbs in Old English. 
Verbs of the first type had preterits ending in -ede or -ode and past 
participles ending in -ed or -od; for example, 


fremman (make) fremede fremed 
erian (plow) erede ered 
lufian (Jove) lufode lufod 


In Middle English the distinction between Iufian, with preterit in -ode, 
and fremman and erian, with preterits in -ede, was done away with by 
the process of sound change, so that the earliest Middle English forms 
of these verbs were 


fremme(n) fremede fremed 
erie(n) erede ered 
luvie(n) luvede luved 


These verbs, which we shall call weak verbs of Type I, therefore had in 
Middle English preterits ending in -ede and past participles ending in 
-ed. In early Middle English the infinitive of these verbs ended in 
-e(n) or -ie(n), but in late Middle English, by the process of analogy, 
the ending -ie(n) was displaced by the commoner ending -e(n). 

Old English verbs of the second type had preterits ending in -de or 
-te and past participles ending in -ed, -d, or -t; for example: 


déman (judge) démde démed 

félan (feel) félde féled 

fédan (feed) fédde féded, fédd 
wendan (turn) wende wended, wend 
cépan (keep) cépte céped 

métan (meet) métte méted, métt 
settan (se?) sette seted, sett 
secan (seek) sohte soht 


benéan (kink) pohte poht 
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In Middle English these verbs developed, according to the regular laws 
of sound change, as follows: 


deme(n) [de:mon] demde [de:mda] demed [de:moad] 
fele(n) [fe:lon] felte [felte] feled [fe:lod] 
fede(n) [ferdon] fedde [feddo] fed [fed] 
wende(n) [wenden] wente [wenta] went [went] 
kepe(n) [ke:pon] kepte [kepto] keped [ke:pod] 
mete(n) [me:ton] mette [metta] met [met] 
sette(n) [settan] sette [setta] set [set] 
seche(n) [se:tfan] soughte [souxta] sought [squxt] 
penche(n) [6ent\on] poughte [69uxta] pought [6quxt] 


These verbs, which we shall call weak verbs of Type II, therefore had in 
Middle English preterits ending in -de or -te and past participles ending 
in-ed,d,ort. It will be observed (cf. 27,1, a above) that the long vowels 
of felen, feden, kepen, and meten are shortened in the preterit, where 
they were followed by a double consonant or a combination of consonants. 
For felte see 112, a below. 


57. Strong Verbs. Strong verbs form their preterit, not by the 
addition of a suffix, but by means of a change in the vowel of the stem of 
the verb. This change is called “‘ablaut,” and the strong verbs are fre- 
quently called “‘ablaut verbs.” The preterit plural of these verbs 
usually has a different vowel from the preterit singular; the principal 
parts therefore are the infinitive, the preterit indicative first person singu- 
lar, the preterit indicative plural, and the past participle. 

In Old English there were seven classes of strong verbs; the principal 
parts'of verbs representative of these seven classes are given in the first 
of the two tables opposite the following page. The Old English forms 
given are those that were common to the West-Saxon and the Mercian 
dialects. Where the West-Saxon and the Mercian forms were not the 
same both forms are given. 

By the operation of the sound changes which have been explained 
in sections 26 and 27, these Old English forms developed in Middle 
English as shown in the second of the two tables opposite the following 
page, the West-Saxon forms corresponding to those of the Southern 
dialect and the Mercian forms to those of the East Midland dialect. 

58. Analogical Forms. The forms that developed from the Old 
English forms by sound change are those that occur in early Middle 
English, but in later Middle English we meet with a good many ana- 
logical forms. The most important results of analogy were these: 
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1. Strong verbs often acquired weak preterits; e.g., crepte ([krepta], — 
slepte [slepta], in place of creep, sleep. 

2. The vowel: of the preterit plural was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit singular; e.g., beer, with the vowel of the preterit 
plural, displaced bar. 

3. The vowel of the preterit singular was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit plural; e.g., bare(n) [ba:ran], with the vowel of the 
preterit singular (lengthened when it came to stand in an open syllable) ,* 
displaced bere(n). 

4. The vowel of the past participle was often substituted for the 
vowel of the preterit plural; e.g., crope(n) [kro:pan], with the vowel of 
the past participle, displaced crupe(n). 

5. In the past participles of verbs of Class V the vowel o [91] was sub- 
stituted for the original vowel e, from the analogy of the past participle 
of verbs of Class IV; e.g., spoke(n) [spo:kan], with the vowel of bore(n) 
[bo:ran], displaced speke(n) [spe:kan]. 


59. Endings of Weak Verbs. The historical development of the 
Middle English forms of the weak verb is shown, in the tables printed 
below. Weak verbs of Type I’ are exemplified by Old English erian 
(plow) and Iufian (Jove); weak verbs of Type II are exemplified by Old 
English déman (judge). In the first column are given the Old English 
forms, in the second the historical forms that developed in early Middle 
English by sound-change, and in the third the analogical forms that 
developed in Jater Middle English. 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Historical . Analogical t : 
forms forms a Ws 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 erie erie Pace! | ee” as 
2 erest— erest wee: 
3 erep— erep =! W- 
Plur. eriap erie erep, ere(n)® 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 erede erede, ered® 
2 eredest __ eredest 
3 erede erede, ered® 
Plur. eredon __ erede(n) 


63 See section 27, 1, b, above. 

64 The ending -e(n) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -ep is a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

55 For the loss of final e see note 62 above. 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms ° 
Pres. Subj. Sing. erie erie ere 
Plur. erien erie(n) ere(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. erede erede, ered®® 
Plur. ereden erede(n) 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 ere ere 
Plur. 2 eriap eriep erep 
Infinitive erian erie(n) ere(n) 
Gerund td erienne _ to eriene to erene 
t6 erian to erie(n) to ere(n) 
Pres. Participle _ eriende eriende, eriinde® erende, erinde,®® 
eringe, ering®® 
Past Participle ered ered 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 lufie luvie, luvi®s luve 
2 lufast--—_—— Tuvest™ 
3 lufab luveb — 
Plur. lufiap luvieb Iuvep, luve(n)® 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lufode luvede, luved*® 
2 lufodest luvedest 
3 lufode luvede, luved®® 
Plur. lufodon luvede(n) 
Pres. Subj. Sing. Iufie luvie, luvi®® Juve 
Plur. Iufien luvie(n), luvi(n) luve(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. lufode luvede, luved*® 
Plur. lufoden luvede(n) 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 lufa luve 
Plur. 2 lufiab luviep luvep 
Infinitive lufian luvie(n), luvi(n) luve(n) 
Gerund td lufienne to luviene to luvene, 
té lufian to luvie(n), to luvi(n) fo luve(n) 


gw 


6 The ending ay a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -ende 
of the Midland dialect. ; 

$7 The ending -e(a in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -ep'ls a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

$8 For the loss of final e see note 62 above. 
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OLD ENGLISH 


Pres. Participle Iufiende 
Past Participle  Iufod 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 déme 


2 démest, démst 
3 démep, démp 


Plur. démab 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 démde 
2 démdest 
3 démde 
Plur. démdon 
Pres. Subj. Sing. déme 
Plur. démen 
Pret. Subj. Sing. démde 
Plur. démden 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 dém 
Plur. 2 démapb 
Infinitive déman 
Gerund to démenne 
to déman 
Pres. Participle démende 
Past Participle démed 


60. Endings of Strong Verbs. 


deminde”® 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Analogical 
forms 


Historical 
forms 
luviende, luviinde®? Juvende, luvinde,® 
luvinge, luving™ 
luved 


deme 
demest, demst 
demep, demp 
demeb - 
demde 
demdest 
demde 
demde(n) 
deme 
deme(n) 
demde 
demde(n) 
dem 

demep 
deme(n) 


deme(n)*" 


deme 


to demene 
to deme(n) 


demende, 
deminge, deming™ 
demed 


The historical development of the 


Middle English forms of the strong verb, exemplified by Old English 
ridan (ride) and bindan (bind), is shown in the tables printed below. 


f 


69 The ending nd is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -ende 


of the Midland dialect. 


70 The ending ~inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -en 


of the Midland dialect. 


fe 


1 For the loss of final e see note 62 above. 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 ride ride 
2 ridest, ritst ridest, ritst [rjtst] 
3 ridep, ritt ridep,. rit [rjt] 

Plur. ridap ridep ride(n)™ 

Pret. Ind. Sing. 1-rad rood. 
afm phen . 2 ride™ tide = ——~ food 
od | 3 rad tood 

Plur. _ridon ride(n) 
Pres. Subj. Sing. ride ride 

Plur. riden ride(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. ride ride 

Plur. riden ride(n) 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 rid rid 

Plur. 2 ridap ridep 
Infinitive ridan ride(n) 
Gerund to ridenne to ridene 

td ridan to ride(n) 

Pres. Participle ridende - ridende, ridinde™ ridinge, riding” 
Past Participle _riden ride(n) 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 binde binde 


2 bindest, bintst bindest, bintst 
3 bindep, bint —_ bindeb, bint 


Plur. bindab bindep binde(n)” 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 band bond 
2 bunde” bunde bond 
3 band bond 
. Plur.  bundon bunde(n) 
Pres. Subj. Sing. binde binde 
Plur. binden binde(n) 


L 

7 The ending -e(n) in the present indicative plural is a characteristic of the Mid- 
land dialect; the ending -ep is a characteristic of the Southern dialect. 

73 It should be observed that the preterit indicative 2 singular of the strong verbs 
has the vowel of the preterit plural. 

™ The ending -inde is a characteristic of the Southern dialect, the ending -ende 
of the Midland dialect. 

1 For the loss of final e see note 62 above. 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pret. Subj. Sing. bunde bunde 
Plur. bunden bunde(n) 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 bind bind 
Plur. 2 bindap bindep 
Infinitive bindan binde(n) 
Gerund td bindenne to bindene 
td bindan to binde(n) 
Pres. Participle bindende bindende bindinge, binding” 
bindinde”’ 
Past Participle § bunden bunde(n) 


61. Preteritive-Present Verbs. The preteritive-present (or strong- 
weak) verbs have present indicatives which are like the preterit indica- 
tives of strong verbs in that they have no ending in the first and third 
persons singular and have the ending -e(n) (from Old English -on) in 
the plural.”? The preterits of these verbs are weak. The indicative 
forms of Middle English shal, for example, are as follows: 

Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 shal 
2 shalt 
3 shal 
Plur. shule(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 sholde 
2 sholdest 
3 sholde 
Plur. _sholde(n) 

The most important of the preteritive-present verbs are: 

owen, own, be under obligation 

cunnen, know, be able 

muwen, be able : 

moten, be permitted, be under obligation 
shulen, be under obligation, be about to 
witen, know 


7% See note 75 above. 

17 See note 74 above. 

78 The present indicative forms of these verbs are also like the preterit indicative 
forms of strong verbs in showing differences of ablaut (see section 57) between singular _ 
and plural. Compare wat-witon and rad-ridon; cann-cunnon and band-bundon; 
mot-moton and scic-scicon. 
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62. The historical development of the preteritive-present verbs is 
shown in the following tables: 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 ah, ag ouh [9 ux], ow [a1u] =~ owe [a 9] 
2 ahst auhst [auxst] ouhst [quxst],8° ~ 
owest [o:uast] — 
3 ah, ag ouh [5:ux], ow [ou] owed [9:u900]  — 
Plur. agon owe(n) [9 won] owep [3:198]" - 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 ahte auhte [auxta] ouhte [guxta]®° 
Infinitive agan owe(n) [9 won] 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 cann, conn can 
2 canst, const canst 
3 cann, conn can 
Plur. cunnon cunne(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 ciipe cube [ku:39] cude [kuida] 
Infinitive cunnan cunne(n) 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 meg mai, 
2 meaht,* meight, maught, maist 
miht might 
3 meg mai, 
Plur. magon, mugon® mawe(n), muwe(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 meahte®! meighte, maughte, mughte, 
: mihte mighte moughte® 
Infinitive magan, mugan®? mawe(n), muwe(n) 


7° This plural form occurs only in the Southern dialect. 

80 The shortening of long vowels before two or more consonants (see section 
27, 1, a) occurred previous to the change of [a:] to [9:], so that the historical form had 
the diphthong au. 

81 The forms meaht and meahte, which at one period were common to all the Old 
English dialects, developed later in the Kentish and West-Saxon dialects into meht 
and mehte, which were the basis of Middle English meight and meighte, and in the 
Mercian dialect into meht and mezhte, which were the basis of Middle English maught 
and maughte. 

82 The forms mugon and mugan are not recorded in Old English, but are inferred 
from the Middle English forms. 

83 Old English mugan and mugan became, according to 27, 3, d above, Middle 
English [mu:an], which was the basis of the analogical form [mu:xta], later [myxta]. 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 mot mot 
2 most most 
3 mot mot 
Plur. modton mote(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 modste moste 
Infinitive motan mote(n) 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 sceal, scel, sczel® shal, shel 


2 scealt, scelt, scaelt® shalt, shelt 
3 sceal, scel, scel* shal, shel 
Plur. _sculon shule(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 scolde sholde shulde 
Infinitive sculan shule(n) 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wat wot : 
~- 2 wast wast wost 
3 wat wot 
Plur. witon wite(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wiste wiste, wuste 
Infinitive witan wite(n) 


63. Anomalous Verbs. The historical development of the Middle 
English verb bee(n), be, was as follows: 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 eom béo em be 
eam® am 
2 eart bist art bist beest 
3 is bib is bib beep 


84 The forms sceal and scealt were early West-Saxon; scel and scelt occurred in 
the Kentish dialect and in late West-Saxon; scl occurred in the Mercian dialect. 


* eam ig the Mercian-form, eom the West-Saxon. ~ 


Aiwe At ie . 
PU 6 Vite 
aetls yjer 0%) 
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OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historica] Analogical 
forms forms 
Plur. _sindon béob _sinde(n) beep bib, bee(m) 88 
earon® are(n) 87 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wes wes, was 
2 WS. were Sth. were [wera] 
Merc. wére Mdl. were [we:ra] 
3 wes wes, was 
Plur. WS. wéron Sth. were(n) [we:ran] 
Merc. wéron Mdl. were(n) [weiran] 
Pres. Subj. Sing. sie béo si be 
Plur. sien béon _ si(n) bee(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. WS. were Sth. were [wera] 
Merc. wére Mdl. were [werra] 
Plur. WS. wren Sth. were(n) [we:ran] 
Merc. weren Mdl. were(n) [we:ran] 
Pres. Imp. Sing. 2 béo be 
Plur. 2 béop beep 
Infinitive béon bee(n) 


The historical development of the Middle English verbs do(n), do, 
and wille(n), wll, in the indicative was as follows: 


OLD ENGLISH MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms - fornas 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 do doe 
2 dést dest re dost 
‘ 3 dép deb dop 
5 Plur. dob dop do(n) 89 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 dyde dide, dude [dyda] 
2 dydest didest, dudest 
3 dyde dide, dude 
Plur. dydon dide(n), dude(n) 
Past Participle don don 


% earon is the Mercian form; sindon was used in all the Old English dialects. 
87 are(n) was not used in the Southern dialect, but only in the Midland and North 
88 bee(n) is a Midland form; it was not used in the South. 

89 do(n) is the Midland form; it was not used in the South. 
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OLD ENGLISH ° MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Historical Analogical 
forms forms 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wille wille, wulle wile, wule 
2 wilt wilt, wult 
3 wile wile, wule wille, wulle 
Plur. __willab willep, wullep wille(n), 
wulle(n)%° 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wolde wolde wulde 
2 woldest woldest wuldest 
3 wolde wolde wulde 
Plur. woldon wolde(n) wulde(n) 


90 wille(n) and wulle(n) are Midland forms. 


PART IV 


MIDDLE ENGLISH DIALECTS 


64. Distribution of the Middle English Dialects. There were four 
chief dialects of Middle English, the Southern, the Kentish, the Midland, 
andthe Northern. The Southern dialect was spoken south and east of a 
line which followed the Thames from its mouth to the eastern boundary 
of Gloucestershire but which then turned north and followed the bound- 
aries of Gloucestershire and of Worcestershire to the Severn, and from 
there followed the Severn toits mouth. The Kentish dialect was spoken 
in Kent. The Northern dialect was spoken north of a line which ran, 
roughly, from the mouth of the Humber in the east to the northern 
boundary of Lancashire in the west. This district included Yorkshire and 
its adjacent counties and the lowlands of Scotland. The Midland dialect 
was spoken in the district that lay between the Northern and the Southern 
regions. The territory of the Midland dialect is further divided into the 
North and the South Midland and the East and the West Midland. 


65. Relation between Middle English and Old English Dialects. 
Altho some of the differences that characterize the Middle English 
dialects developed within the Middle English period itself and have no 
counterpart among the phenomena that differentiate the Old English 
dialects, the greater number of Middle English dialect differences, 
especially those of a phonological character, are either directly or in- 
directly the result of dialect differences that already existed in Old Eng- 
lish. The four chief dialects of Old English correspond in a general way 
to the four chief dialects of Middle English. Southern Middle English 
was developed out of West-Saxon, Kentish Middle English out of Kentish 
Old English, Midland Middle English out of Mercian Old English, and 
Northern Middle English out of Northumbrian Old English. No clear 
or adequate account of the phonological characteristics that differentiate 
the Middle English dialects can therefore be given without first stating 
the more important phonological differences that existed in the Old 
English dialects. The following statement includes only such differences 
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as are reflected in the Middle English development and ignores those 
that left little or no trace in Middle English. Since the Early West- 
Saxon dialect is the dialect that is best known to students of Old English, 
the statement is put in the form of a comparison of the sounds of Early 
West-Saxon with those of the non-West-Saxon dialects and Late West- 
Saxon. The several developments are given in the chronological order 
of their occurrence, except that those numbered 9, 10, 11, and 12 occurred 
within about the same period. 


1. West Germanic 4, which became # in West-Saxon, developed in 
the Northumbrian and Kentish regions and in the greater part of the 
Mercian region into €; e.g., WS dd, b#ron; Kentish, Mercian, Northum- 
brian déd, béron. The & region is believed to have included the counties 
of Norfolk, Cambridge, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester and the counties to the south of these, as well as the West- 
Saxon region. In Kentish, however, West Germanic 4 is represented by €, 
not #. Whether the original Kentish development was € or whether it 
was originally # and developed later into é (see 5a below) is uncertain. 


2. Prehistoric Old English z was “broken” in West-Saxon and Kent- 
ish into ea when it was followed by I plus a consonant or by double I, 
but developed in Mercian and Northumbrian into a; e.g., Prehistoric OE 
*heldan, *fzellan; WS and Kentish healdan, feallan; Mercian and North- 
umbrian haldan, fallan. 


3. In early West-Saxon the vowels e, 2, and # (corresponding to 
non-West-Saxon &) were diphthongised to ie, ea, and €a when they were 
preceded by §, ¢, or sc; e.g., EWS gieldan, Kentish, Mercian, North- 
umbrian geldan; EWS scield, Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian sceld; 
EWS Ceaster, Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian tester; EWS géar, 
Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian gér. 


4, The vowel z (except in lightly stressed words) became e in Kent- 
ish and the southwestern part of the Mercian region, but remained 
in West-Saxon, the rest of the Mercian region, and Northumbrian; 
e.g. WS, Mercian, Northumbrian feeder, weter; Kentish, Southwest 
Mercian feder, weter. 


5. The following dialect differences resulted from the operation of 
the i-umlaut: 
a. Prehistoric OE 4 became & in all the dialects but later de- 
veloped into € in Kentish; e.g., Prehistoric OE *dali; WS, Mer- 
cian, Northumbrian d#l; Kentish dél. 
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b. Prehistoric OE ea became early West-Saxon ie but Kentish, 
Mercian, and Northumbrian e; e.g. Prehistoric OE *wearmjan; 
EWS wierman; Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian werman. 


c. Prehistoric OE €a became early West-Saxon ie but Kentish, 
Mercian, and Northumbrian 6; e.g. Prehistoric OE *héarjan; 
EWS hieran; Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian héran. 


d. Prehistoric OE io became early West-Saxon ie but remained 
Kentish, Mercian, and Northumbrian io (later becoming eo 
according to 8 below); e.g., Prehistoric OE *giornjan; EWS 
giernan; Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian giornan.” 


e. Prehistoric OE io became early West-Saxon ie but remained 
Kentish, Mercian, and Northumbrian io (later becoming Mer- 
cian and Northumbrian €0 according to 8 below); e.g., EWS 
diere; Kentish, Mercian, Northumbrian diore). 


f. Prehistoric OE u and ii became y and ¥ in all the dialects but 
developed afterwards in Kent and adjacent counties into e 
and €; e.g., Prehistoric OE *guldin; WS, Mercian, Northum- 
brian gylden; Kentish gelden; Prehistoric OE *hidjan; WS, 
Mercian, Northumbrian hydan; Kentish hédan. The region in 
which y and y developed into e and é appears to have included 
at least the counties of Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and 
Suffolk as well as Kent. 


6. Mercian and Northumbrian ea, éa, eo, €0, 10, and io were 
“smoothed” to the simple vowels x, #, e, é, 1, and i when they were fol- 
lowed by ¢, g, h, re, rg, rh, lc, 1g, or lh. The 2 which.was the immediate 
result of the smoothing of ea subsequently became e except before h, 
and the # which was the immediate result of the smoothing of €a sub- 
sequently became @ under all conditions. E. g., feaht became feht; 
mearc became meerc, later merc; €ac became €c; weorc became werc; 
_ fléogan became flégan; tiohhian became tihhian; betwioh became betwih. 


7. Short vowels and short diphthongs were Jengthened (probably 
not later than the year 900) when they were followed by Id, rd, mb, nd, 


1 This io was the result of the breaking of Prehistoric OE i. But the breaking ofi 
did not always occur in Mercian and Northumbrian when the second syllable of the 
word contained i or j. When no breaking occurred, the i was not modified by the i-um- 
laut. 
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ng, rl, rn, [r8], or [rz]; e.g., earlier OE feld, findan, grund, later OE 
féld, findan, grind; EWS and earlier Kentish eald, LWS and later 
Kentish éald; Kentish, Mercian, and Northumbrian giornan, later 
giornan; earlier Mercian and Northumbrian ald, later Mercian and 
Northumbrian 4ld. This lengthening did not occur when the group was 
followed by a third consonant; e.g., OE éild, ¢ildru, later OE cild,cildru. 


8. In West-Saxon, Mercian, and Northumbrian io became é0, and 
in West-Saxon, Kentish, and Mercian io became eo; but in the Kentish 
dialect €o0 became io; e.g., WS lioht (adjective) became léoht and tiohhian 
became teohhian; Mercian and Northumbrian diore became déore; 
Mercian and Northumbrian giornan became g€ornan; Kentish and Mer- 
cian iorre became eorre; Kentish béodan became biodan. 


9. The following developments occurred before the groups hs, ht, 
and hp unless a back vowel followed the group: 


a. Early West-Saxon and Kentish eo became late West-Saxon 
and Kentish i, and early West-Saxon €0 became late West- 
Saxon 1; e.g., EWS and Kentish cneoht became LWS and 
Kentish cniht (but EWS and Kentish feohtan remained un- 
changed because of the back vowel that followed the con- 
sonant group); EWS léoht became LWS liht. 


b. Kentish io became i; e.g. earlier Kentish lioht, later Kentish 
liht. 


c. Kentish, Mercian, and Northumbrian e became i, and Mer- 
cian and Northumbrian @ became i; e.g., Kentish *hlehp 
(from Prehistoric *hleahip by i-umlaut according to 5, b 
above) became hlihb; Mercian and Northumbrian cneht (from 
cneoht by smoothing according to 6 above) became cniht; 
Mercian and Northumbrian léht (noun, from léoht by 
smoothing) became liht. 


10. Under certain conditions early West-Saxon and Kentish ea and 
éa became e and é: 


a. Early West-Saxon and Kentish ea and éa became e and é 
when they were followed by c, g, or h; e.g., EWS and Kentish 
éac, €age, meahte, héah became LWS and Kentish éc, ége, 
mehte, héh. 
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b. Early West-Saxon ea and €a became e and é€ when they were 
preceded by ¢, g, or sc; e.g., EWS ¢easter, céas, geaf, géar, 
sceal, scéap became LWS éester, és, Sef, Sér, scel, scép. 


11. Late West-Saxon development of early West-Saxon ie and ie. 

The early West-Saxon diphthongs ie and ie became simple vowels in 
late West-Saxon. Even in the early West-Saxon texts they are rather 
frequently written as 1 and sometimes (especially after w) as y. In late 
West-Saxon texts they are always written as y or 1. From the Middle 
English development in Southern texts we must infer that the late West- 
Saxon development was either [y] and [y:] or [i] and [i:]. It is possible 
that the sounds developed differently in different parts of the West- 
Saxon territory, but if so we are unable to determine the geographical 
limits of the divergent developments. Before ¢, g, or h and groups of 
consonants containing these sounds (such as ng, Ig, etc.) early West- 
Saxon ie and ie seem, however, to have always developed into late West- 
Saxon iand i unless a labial consonant preceded. 


12. Late West-Saxon development of early West-Saxon y and y. 

In parts of the West-Saxon territory there seems to have been a 
tendency for early West-Saxon y and ¥ to develop, by unrounding, into 
i and i, especially before ¢, g, or h and groups of consonants containing 
these sounds. Certain phonetic environments, however, were favorable 
to the preservation of the rounded vowel, and in such environments we 
not only find that y and ¥ tended to remain but also that early West- 
Saxon i tended to be rounded to y. The conditions particularly favorable 
to the retention or development of a rounded vowel were a preceding 
labial consonant and a following | or r; e.g., EWS hyge, dryhten, hrycg, 
dryge, wyréan, byré, libban, cirice; LWS hige or hyge, drihten or dryhten, 
hricg or hrycg, drige or dr¥ge, wyréan, byrg, lybban or libban, ¢yrice or 
ciriée. In general, however, early West-Saxon y, y, and i remained un- 
changed in Jate West-Saxon. 

As a qualification, however, to this statement of the dialect differences 
in Old English it should be said that altho we have good evidence of the 
existence of these differences we have no equally good evidence as to 
their precise geographical distribution. This is particularly true of the 
developments that were peculiar to early West-Saxon, that is 2, 3, and 
5 b, c, d, e above. The forms showing these developments are on the 
whole the prevailing forms in the group of texts called “pure” West- 
Saxon, but forms showing the developments that occurred in the non- 
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West-Saxon dialects appear occasionally even in these texts and with 
much greater frequency in texts which, tho not “pure” West-Saxon, are 
certainly not Kentish, Mercian, or Northumbrian. And in the Southern 
Middle English texts also we find alongside of the forms that would 
have developed from the specifically West-Saxon forms others that seem 
to have developed from the non-West-Saxon forms. It is quite possible, 
or even probable, that these West-Saxon developments were current 
only within certain parts of the region south of the Thames and east 
of the Severn. 


66. The Southern Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
the Southern dialect are the following: 


I. Phonology. 
1. Vowel Sounds. 

The development of the Old English vowels and diphthongs 
in the East Midland dialect of Middle English has been given 
above in 26, 27. The normal development of the Old English 
vowel sounds in the Southern dialect was the same as in the 
East Midland dialect except that Old English y and y, which 
had the sound of [y:] and [y], preserved their original quality 
in the Southern dialect, tho the sounds were spelled in Middle 
English with u or ui instead of y; e.g., WS f¥r, Southern ME 
vur, vuir; WS fyllan, Southern ME vullen. But Kentish [e] 
and [e:] occurred (in accordance with 5, f in section 65 above) 
in Surrey and Sussex, and thruout the whole southern 
region [j] and [i:] occur frequently as the development of 
early West-Saxon y and ¥ before ¢, g, and h (in accordance 
with 12 in section 65 above.) 


The special developments that occurred in the Southern dialect were 
also identical with those that occurred in the Midland dialect except 
that in the following cases the statements given in section 27 must be 
supplemented in order to explain the Middle English development of 
certain sound-combinations that existed in late West-Saxon but” not 
in Mercian Old English: 


(a) The diphthong [ei] (see 27, 2 above) had a source in the 
Southern dialect which did not exist in the Midland dialect, 
namely West-Saxon # followed by the [z] sound that developed 
in Middle English into [j]; e.g., WS l#gon, Southern ME 
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a leie(n) [leion]. The corresponding development in the Midland 
dialect was lie(n) [lion] from Mercian OE légon (with é for 
WS & according to 1 in section 65 above.) 


(b) The vowel [i:] (see 27, 3 above) had two sources in the 
Southern dialect that did not exist in the Midland dialect: 
(1) West-Saxon €o followed by the [z] sound that developed 
in Middle English into [j], e.g., WS léogan, Southern ME 
lie(n) [liran]; (2) West-Saxon €o followed by h, e.g., WS péoh, 
Southern ME thigh [@i:¢]. The corresponding developments 
in the Midland dialect were lie(n) from Mercian OE légan 
and thigh [6i:¢] from Mercian OE péh (both having Mercian é 
from earlier €0 according to 6 in section 65 above). 


But altho the Southern Middle English development of the late 
West-Saxon sounds was identical (except as stated above) with the East 
Midland development of the late Mercian sounds, the results of the 
development were very frequently different in the two dialects because 
of differences between late West-Saxon and late Mercian. ‘To specify 
all the differences between Southern and Midland Middle English that 
resulted from this difference of dialect basis would be tedious and 
confusing; the following, numbered to correspond with the statements 
given in section 65 above, are the most important: 


1. WS from West Germanic 4 developed into Southern ME [e1], 
but Mercian é from West Germanic 4 developed into Midland 
ME [e:]; e.g., WS dd, Southern ME deed [de:d]; WS bé&ron, 
Southern ME bere(n) [be:ran]; Mercian OE déd [de:d], Mid- 
land ME deed [de:d]; Mercian OE béron, Midland ME 
bere(n) [be:ran]. 


2. WS ea that developed out of # followed by Id developed when 
lengthened (according to 7) into €a which became Southern 
ME [e:], but the Mercian a that developed out of # followed 
by Id was lengthened to 4 and developed into Midland ME 
[01]; e.g., EWS eald, LWS éald, Southern ME eld [e:ld]; 
EWS healdan, LWS héaldan, Southern ME helde(n) [he:ldan]; 
Mercian OE ald, later ald, Midland ME old [o:ld]; Mercian 
OE haldan, later haldan, Midland ME holde(n) [ho:ldon]. 
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3. EWS ea and ie which developed out of 2 and e preceded by 
¢, 8, or sc became LWS e (€)*” according to 10 and y (¥) or 
i (i) according to 11, 65, and these LWS sounds were the basis 
of the ME development; e.g., EWS geaf, LWS gef, Southern 
ME yef; EWS gieldan, LWS gyldan or gildan, Southern ME 
yulde(n) [jy:ldon] or yilde(n) [ji:sldon] EWS scield, LWS scy¥ld 
or scild; Southern ME shuld [Sy:ld] or shild [Sild]. The cor- 
responding development in the Mercian dialect was Mercian 
OE gef, Midland ME yaf; Mercian OE geldan, later géldan, 
Midland ME yelde(n) [je:ldon]; Mercian OE sceld, later 
scéld, Midland ME sheld [Se:ld]. 


5. (b) EWS ie that resulted from the i-umlaut of EWS ea be- 
came LWS y (¥) or i (i), which were the basis of the ME de- 
velopment, but the Mercian e that resulted in this situation 
became Midland ME e; e.g., EWS ieldra (from Prehistoric OE 
*eldira, later *ealdira), LWS yldra orildra, Southern ME uldre 
[yldra] or ildre [jldra]; Mercian eldra (from Prehistoric OE 
*ldira; later *aldira)**, Midland ME eldre [eldra]. 

(c) EWS ie that resulted from the i-umlaut of €a became LWS 
y or i, which developed into Southern ME [ys] or [i:], but the 
Mercian é that resulted from this umlaut became Midland ME 
[er]; e.g, EWS hieran, LWS hyran or hiran, Southern ME 
hure(n) [hy:ran] or hire(n) [hi:ran]; Mercian OE héran, Mid- 
land ME here(n) [he:ran]. 

(d) EWS ie that resulted from the 1-umlaut of io became LWS 
y (¥) ori (i), which were the basis of the ME development, 
but the Mercian io that resulted from this umlaut became 
(according to 8) late Mercian eo (€0), which developed into 
Midland ME e; e.g., EWS hierde, LWS hjyrde or hirde, 
Southern ME hurde [hy:rda] or hirde [hi:rda]; Mercian hiorde, 
later hiorde, then héorde, Midland ME herde [he:rda].™ 


% The sounds in parenthesis used here and under 5, b and 5, d are those that 
developed according to 7 before consonant groups that caused lengthening. 

*3 In this example the Mercian e is not the umlaut of ea but of a, because, according 
to 2, Prehistoric OE # became a before] plus a consonant in Mercian and Northum- 

brian. The result of this umlaut was originally #, which seems from the évidence of 

' the ME forms to have developed usually into e. 

*4 But we also find occasionally in Midland ME forms with i instead of e; e.g. 
hirde [hi:rda]; these developed according to note 91 above from Mercian forms that 
had i instead of io. 
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(e) EWS ie that resulted from the i-umlaut of io became LWS 
¥ or i, which developed into Southern ME [y:] or [i:], but the 
Mercian io that resulted from this umlaut became later Mer- 
cian €0, which developed into Midland ME [e:], eg., EWS 
diere, LWS dyre, Southern ME dure [dy:ra]; Mercian diore, 
later déore, Midland ME dere [de:ra]. 


6. The results of the Mercian (and Northumbrian) smoothing 
were for the most part obliterated by later developments that 
occurred either in OE or in ME; the most conspicuous trace of 
this OE dialect characteristic that remains in ME is that EWS 
ea followed by h became LWS e, according to 10, a, and then 
developed according to 27, 2 above into Southern ME [ei], 
whereas the Mercian # which came from earlier ea followed 
by h developed according to 27,2 into Midland ME [au]; 
e.g., EWS feaht, LWS feht, Southern ME feight [feict]; Mer- 
cian feaht, later feht, Midland ME faught [fauxt]. 


2. Consonant Sounds. 
The Old English initial voiceless spirants [f], [s], and [6] 
changed to the corresponding voiced spirants [v], [z], and [9]; 
e.g., OE for, Southern ME vor; OE song, Southern ME zong; 
OE pet [6zxt], Southern ME pat [Sat].% 


3. Final e. 


Final e was retained in pronunciation thruout the fourteenth 
century 


II. Morphology. 


1. Nouns. 


(a) The historical forms of the noun declensions (see 34 ff. 
above) were displaced only slowly by analogical forms. Geni- 
tive and dative singulars in e, nominative, genitive, and 
accusative plurals in e, dative plurals in e(n), etc., are common 
in texts of the thirteenth century and occur occasionally in 
texts of the fourteenth century. 


%5 The initial [v] is indicated pretty consistently in the spelling of Southern Middle 
English texts; the initial [z] is indicated by the spelling of one (Kentish) text only, for 
the letter z was little used by the Middle English scribes. The initial [9] is not indicated 
by spelling at all, for the scribes had no way of distinguishing the sounds of [8] and [0] 
in writing. 
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(b) The distinctions of grammatical gender were maintained 
with a considerable degree of consistency thruout the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and relics of grammatical gender 
are found even in texts of the first half of the fourteenth 


century. ‘ 


. Adjectives. 


The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accus- 
ative in the strong adjective declension (see 48 ff. above) 
were displaced only slowly by analogical forms; the historical 
forms occur frequently in texts of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. 


Pronouns. 
(a) The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive of the definite article and demonstrative pe (se), beo (seo), 
pat® (see 55 above) were displaced only slowly by analogical 
forms; historical forms are common in the first half of the 
thirteenth century and occasional until at least the end of 
that century. 
(b) The historical forms of the accusative of the third personal 
pronoun (see 54 above) were not wholly displaced by analogical 
forms until the second half of the thirteenth century. 
(c) The pronouns ha, a (he, she, they, them), hare (her, their), 
and ham (them) were in frequent use. 


. Verbs. 


(a) The ending of the present indicative plural of strong 
verbs was -ep; the ending of the present indicative plural 
of weak verbs was -eb or -iep.°” 

(b) The ending of the present participle of strong verbs was 
-inde, later -inge; the ending of the present participle of weak 
verbs was -inde, later -inge, or -iinde, later -inge. 

(c) Weak verbs like erien and luvien (see 59 above) preserved 
their historical endings, -ie, -ie(n), etc., thruout the thir- 
teenth century with little substitution of analogical forms. 


% In the Southern dialect bat is used as the definite article as well as the demon- 


strative; in the Midland and Northern dialects pat is used only as the demonstrative. 


be. 


7 Likewise, beep is the Southern form of the present indicative plural of bee(n), 
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67. The Kentish Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
_ the Kentish dialect are the following: 


I. Phonology. 


1. Vowel Sounds. 


The normal development of the Old English vowel sounds in 
the Kentish dialect was identical with that which took place 
in the East Midland dialect as given above in 26 except in the 
following respects: 

(a) Kentish Old English €a did not become [e1] but developed 
into a sound written ea, ia, ya, yea, and (sometimes) a or e. 
This sound is believed to have been a diphthong approximating 
[ea] whose two elements originally had equal stress. Later 
this diphthong is believed to have developed into either a 
rising or a falling diphthong. The former development led to 
[ja] and sometimes eventually to [a:];the latter to[ea]and some- 
times eventually to [e:]. E.g. Kentish OE gréat, Kentish ME 
great, griat, grat; Kentish OE léaf, Kentish ME leaf, lyaf, 
lyeaf; Kentish OE stréam, Kentish ME stream, strem. 

(b) Kentish Old English io developed into a sound written ie, 
ye, i, y,ande. This sound is believed to have been a diphthong 
approximating [ie] whose two elements originally had equal 
stress. Later this diphthong is believed to have developed into 
either a rising or a falling diphthong. The former development 
led to [je] and sometimes eventually to [e:]; the latter to [ia] 
and sometimes (especially when final) to [i:]. E. g. Kentish 
OE diore, Kentish ME diere, dyere; Kentish OE bion, Kentish 
ME bie, bi, by; Kentish OE cliofan, Kentish ME cleve(n). 


The special developments that occurred in the Kentish dialect were 
also identical with those that occurred in the East Midland dialect as 
given above in 27 except as follows: 

(c) Kentish Old English €a followed by w developed into [eu] 
or [eu] if the diphthong which developed from the éa was a 
falling diphthong, but into [eau] or [jau] if it was a rising diph- 
thong; e.g., Kentish OE féawe, Kentish ME vewe or veawe. 
The corresponding Midland development was [eu]. 

(d) Kentish Old English io followed by the [j] sound that de- 
veloped in Middle English out of Old English [x] underwent 
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the normal Kentish development of io; e.g., OE liogan, Kentish 
ME lie3e(n). 

(e) Kentish Middle English [e:] preceded by h or cl developed 
into a diphthong written ie or ye, which is believed to have been 
originally a rising diphthong but to have developed later into 
a falling diphthong; e.g., Kentish OE hér, Kentish ME hier 
or hyer; Kentish OE cléne, Mercian, West-Saxon cléne, 
Kentish ME cliene. 

(f) Kentish Middle English [o:] and [9:] preceded by g or b 
developed into a diphthong which is believed to have been 
originally a rising diphthong but to have developed later into 
a falling diphthong; e.g Kentish OE géd, Kentish ME guod; 
Kentish OE ban, Kentish ME buon. 


But altho the Kentish development of the late Kentish Old English 


vowel sounds was identical (except as stated above) with the East Mid- 
land development of the late Mercian sounds, the results of the develop- 
ment were very frequently different in the two dialects because of differ- 
ences between late Kentish and late Mercian. The most important of 
these differences, numbered to correspond with the statement of the Old 
English dialect differences given above in section 65, are the following: 


2. Kentish ea which developed out of # followed by Id developed 


when lengthened according to 7 into late Kentish éa, which 
underwent the usual Kentish development in Middle English; 
e.g., Kentish OE eald, later éald, Kentish ME eald, iald, yeald, 
ald; Mercian OE ald, later ald, Midland ME old [o:1d]. 


. Kentish Old English e from earlier 2 developed into Middle 


English [¢], but East Mercian Old English 2 developed into 
East Midland a; e.g. Kentish OE gled, weter, Kentish ME 
gled, weter; East Mercian OE gled, weter, East Midland ME 
glad, water. So also Kentish Old English e from earlier 2 
followed by g developed into Middle English ei [ei], but the 
corresponding East Mercian 2 followed by g developed into 
East Midland ai [ai]; e.g. Kentish OE deg, Kentish ME dei; 
East Mercian OE deg, East Midland ME dai. 


. (a) Kentish Old English [e:] which resulted from the i-umlaut 


of 4 became Middle English [e:], but the Mercian # which 
resulted from this umlaut became Midland [e:]; e.g. Kentish 
OE dél, Kentish ME deel [de:l]; Mercian OE d#l, Midland 
ME deel [del]. 
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*(b) Kentish e and é which resulted from the i-umlaut of uand 
ui became Middle English [¢] and [e:], but the Mercian Old 
English y and ¥ that resulted from this umlaut became [j] and 
[i:] in most of the East Midland territory; e.g. Kentish OE 
gelt, fér, Kentish ME gelt, ver; Mercian OE ¢ylt, f¥r, East 
Midland ME gilt, fir. 


6. The differences that resulted from the Mercian (and Northum- 
brian) smoothing were for the most part obliterated by later 
developments in Old English or in Middle English; the most 
conspicuous trace in Middle English of this difference between 
Kentish and Mercian Old English is that late Kentish eh from 
earlier eah (according to 10, a) developed into Middle English 
ei, whereas Mercian zh from earlier eah developed into Middle 
English au; e.g. late Kentish feht (from earlier feaht), Kentish 
ME feight; Mercian OE feht (from earlier feaht), Midland 
ME faught. 


7. Early Kentish Old English €o0 became late Kentish io which 
underwent the usual Kentish development in Middle English, 
but Mercian Old English €o developed into Midland Middle 
English [e:]; e.g. late Kentish OE diop (from earlier déop) 
Kentish ME diep, dyep; Mercian OE déop, Midland ME deep, 
[de rp]. 


2. Consonant Sounds. As in the Southern dialect, under I, 2 in 
section 66 above. 


3. Final e. As in the Southern dialect, under I, 3 in section 66 
above. 


II. Morphology. The morphology of the Kentish dialect was like 
that of the Southern dialect except that the historical forms of the noun 
declensions, of the strong adjective declension, of the definite article and 
demonstrative, of the accusative of the third personal pronoun, and of 
weak verbs like erie(n) and luvie(n) were displaced by analogical forms 
even more slowly in the Kentish than in the Southern dialect. The 
morphology of the Ayenbite of Inwit, written in Canterbury in 1340, is 
more conservative than Southern texts written at least seventy-five 
years earlier. 


68. The Midland Dialect. The most important characteristics of 
the Midland dialect are the following: 
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I. Phonology. 


1. Vowel Sounds. The normal development and the special 


i) 


developments of the Mercian Old English vowel sounds in the 
East Midland dialect of Middle English has been given above 
in 26, 27. The phonological differences between East and West 
Midland will be stated below in 69. 


. Final e. Final e was to a great extent retained in pronun- 


ciation thruout the fourteenth century, but apocope of final e 
began before the end of the thirteenth century. 


II. Morphology. 


1. Nouns and Adjectives. 


= 


| 


(a) The analogical changes that took place in the inflection 
of nouns (see 34 ff. above) and adjectives (see 48 ff.) were 
carried out before the end of the twelfth century. 

(b) The distinctions of grammatical gender were lost before 
the end of the twelfth century. 


Pronouns. 


(a) The historical forms of the genitive, dative, and accusative 
of the definite article and demonstrative pe (se), beo (seo), 
pat (see 55 above) were displaced by analogical forms before 
the end of the twelfth century. 

(b) The historical forms of the accusative of the third personal 
pronoun (see 54 above) were displaced by dative forms before 
the end of the twelfth century. 


. Verbs. 


(a) The ending of the present indicative plural of strong and 
weak verbs was -e(n). 

(b) The ending of the present participle of strong and weak 
verbs was -ende, later -inge or -ing. (The ending -and also 
occurs, especially in the North Midland.) 


(c) The historical endings (ie, ie(n), etc.) of weak verbs like 
erien and luvien (see 59 above) were for the most part dis- 


| placed by analogical forms before the end of the twelfth cen- 


\ tury. 
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69. The East and West Midland Dialects. The development of the 
Old English vowel sounds in the West Midland differed in the following 
respects from the development that occurred in the East Midland 
dialect: 


1. The development of West Germanic 4 in Midland Middle 
English corresponds to the development that took place in 
Mercian Old English, as stated above in 65, 1, Mercian é be- 
coming Middle English [e1:] in the western and northeastern 
portions of the Midland territory and southeast Mercian # 
becoming Middle English [e1:] in the southeast; e.g. Mercian 
OE déd, béron, West and Northeast Midland ME deed [de:d], 
bere(n) [be1ran]; southeast Mercian d&d, bron, Southeast 
Midland ME deed [de:d], bere(n) [be:ran]. 


2. Prehistoric Old English a followed by a nasal underwent the 
following development in Midland Middle English: iyo 


(a) In closed syllables (when not followed by a consonant group 

that caused lengthening in Old English according to 65,7 Roa 
above) it developed into East Midland [a] but West Midland “™ ser 
[9]; e.g. Old English banc, ponc, East Midland ME thank, 

West Midland ME thonk. 


(b) In closed syllables when followed by a consonant group [F.m 9° 
that caused lengthening in Old English according to 65, 7 above Yew OE 
it developed (unless it was shortened in early Middle English) 

into East Midland [91] but West Midland [o:]; e.g. OE land, 

lond, East Midland ME loond [lo:nd], West Midland ME 

loond [lo :nd]. 


(c) In open syllables it developed into East Midland [a1] but 4 
West Midland [91]; e.g. OE nama, noma, East Midland ME gs 
name [narmoa], West Midland nome [no:ma]. 


boom ow 


3. Southwest Mercian Old English e from earlier # according to 
65, 4 above developed into Southwest Midland Middle English 
[e], but Northwest and East Midland Old English e developed 
into Northwest and East Midland Middle English [a]; e.g. 
southwest Mercian OE gled, weter, Southwest Midland ME 
sled, weter; northwest and east Mercian OE gled, weeter, 
Northwest and East Midland ME glad, water. So also south- 
west Mercian e from earlier e@ followed by g developed into 
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Southwest Midland Middle English [ei], but the corresponding 
northwest and east Mercian # followed by § developed into 
Northwest and East Midland Middle English [ai]; e.g. south- 
west Mercian OE deg, Southwest Midland ME dei; northwest 
and east Mercian OE deg, Northwest and East Midland ME 
dai. 


. Old English ¥ and y developed in the East Midland dialect 


into Middle English [i:] and [j] but preserved their original 
auality of [y:] and [y] in the West Midland dialect, tho the 
sounds were spelled in Middle English with u or ui instead of 
y; e.g. OE fyr, fyllan, East Midland ME fir [fi:r], fille(n) 
[fillan], West Midland ME fur, fuir [fy:r], fulle(m) [fyllon]. 
But ina part of the Southeast Midland territory which included 
Suffolk, Essex, and Middlesex the Old English € and e which 
had developed in this region out of earlier ¥ and y (according to 
65, 5, f above) became Middle English [e:] and [e], as in the 
Kentish dialect; e.g. Northeast Midland fir, fille(n), extreme 
Southeast Midland fer [fe:r], felle(n) [fellon]. 


. Old English €o and eo became Early Middle English [ce1] and 


[ce] but were unrounded to [e:] and [e] in the East Midland 
region before 1200; in the West Midland region, however, 
[ce:] and [ce] were preserved as round vowels until at least 
1400. The earlier Middle English spelling of these sounds was 
eo, but in the later period they were represented by 0, ue, or u; 
whether the u spelling indicates that the sounds had developed 
into [y1] and [y] is uncertain. E.g. OE déor, East Midland 
ME deer, West Midland ME duer, dur; OE heorte, East 
Midland ME herte, West Midland ME horte, huerte, hurte. 


The most reliable morphological criterion for distinguishing between 


the East Midland and the West Midland dialects is that the feminine 
nominative singular pronoun ho is frequently used in West Midland 
texts but does not appear to be used in East Midland texts.% 


°8 Rather general assent has recently been given to the theory that the texts of the 


so-called Katherine-group (which includes the Ancren Riwle, St. Juliana, Si. Kather- 
ine, and Sawles Warde) are not Southwestern, as formerly supposed, but West Mid- 
land. This theory has been based chiefly or exclusively on the phonological character- 
istics of the texts and involves serious morphological difficulties. 
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70. Non-Northern Dialect Characteristics. The Southern and the 
Midland dialects have in common certain morphological characteristics 
which are not shared by the Northern dialect: 


1. Pronouns. 


(a) Both the Southern and the Midland dialects employed the 
pronouns heo, he, hi, ho (she, they); hem (them); and hire, here 
(their). The Southern dialect employed these pronouns ex- 
clusively, but the Midland dialect also employed she, sho; 
pei; beir; beim, bem. See 71, 1 below. 

(b) Both the early Southern and the early Midland dialects 
employed the pronoun his, is (her, it, them). 


2. Verbs. 


(a) The past participle of strong and weak verbs often had 
the prefix i, y, from Old English ge-; e.g., icume(n), past par- 
ticiple of cume(n); the prefix is commoner in the Southern 
dialect, however, than in the Midland. 

(b) The difference of ablaut in the preterit singular and pre- 
terit plural which existed in most of the strong verbs was on 
the whole retained without much disturbance from analogy 
(see 57 above). 


71. Non-Southern Dialect Characteristics. The Midland and the 
Northern dialects have in common certain morphological characteristics 
which are not shared by the Southern dialect: 


1. Pronouns. 


(a) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed the 
pronoun she, sho (she). The Northern dialect employed she, 
sho exclusively as the feminine nominative pronoun, but the 
Midland dialect employed both she and heo, he, hi, ho (see 
70, 1 above). The pronoun she was on the whole character- 
istic of the northern part of the Midland territory, the pro- 
noun heo, he, hi, ho was commonest in the southern part of the 
Midland territory. 

(b) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed the 
pronouns pei (they); peir (their); beim, bem (them). The 
Northern dialect employed pei; peir; beim, bem exclusively 
as the plural pronouns of the third person, but the Midland 
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dialect also employed heo, he, hi, ho; hire, here; hem (see 
70, 1 above). The pronoun pei, etc., was most commonly used 
in the northern part of the Midland territory, the pronoun 
heo, he, etc., was characteristic of the southern part of the 
Midland territory. | 3 


. Verbs. 


(a) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employed 
are(n) as the present indicative plural of the verb bee(n). 
The Midland dialect also employed the form been or be as the 
present indicative plural of bee(n); are(n) was characteristic 
of the northern part of the Midland territory. 

(b) Both the Midland and the Northern dialects employ -es 
as the ending of the present indicative second and third per- 
sons singular of verbs. The ending -es was the regular ending 
of the present indicative second and third persons singular in 
the Northern dialect (see 73, II, 3 below); the Midland dialect 
used regularly the endings -est and -ep, and the ending -es 
(especially for the third person) occurs chiefly in the northern 
part of the Midland territory. 


72. The North Midland and South Midland Dialects. The most 


important differences between the North Midland and South Midland 
dialects have already been indicated in the three preceding sections. 
The principal additions to be made to the statements contained in these 
sections are: (1) that the North Midland dialect used the Northern 
present indicative plural ending -es occasionally or even frequently along- 
side of the Midland ending -e(n); and (2) that it used the Northern 
imperative plural ending -es alongside of or even to the exclusion of the 
Midland ending -ep. 


73. The Northern Dialect. The most important characteristics of 


the Northern dialect are the following: 


I. Phonology. : 
1. Vowel Sounds. The normal development of the Old English 


vowel sounds in the Northern dialect was identical with that 
which occurred in the East Midland dialect as stated above in 
26, 27 except{that Old English 4 did not become [91] but 
remained [a1]; e.g. OE stan, Northern ME stan, Midland and 
Southern ME ston; Northumbrian and Mercian OE ald 
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(see 65, 2,7 above), Northern ME ald, Midland ME old p 
OE land (see 65, 7 above), Northern ME land, East Midland 
ME lond (see 69, 2, b above). 


The special developments of the Old English vowel sounds that 
occurred in the Northern dialect were identical with those that occurred 
in the East Midland dialect except in the following respects: 


as (a) [au] developed instead of Midland and Southern [a1] 
| = © 6a (1) out of Old English 4 followed by w; e.g. OE cnawan, 
Northern ME knaw(e) [knaue], Midland and Southern ME 

ST c ~ g¢.  knowe(n) [kno mon]. 


(2) out of Old English 4 followed by [z]; e.g. OE 4gan, Northern 
ME aw(e) [auo], Midland and Southern ME owe(n) [amon]. 
(3) out of Old English 4 followed by h; e.g. OE ah, Northern 
ME augh [aux], Midland and Southern ME ough [o1ux]. 
PES CT (b) Northern Middle English [0:1] developed, about the 
Sour : [ beginning of the fourteenth century, into a sound which is 
+ : ai ae ne ts believed to have been similar to or identical with [y1] and which 
. was represented at first by o or u and later by 0, oi, u, or ui; 
a, % 9e*,'% “eg. OE stéd, early Northern ME stod [sto:d], later Northern 

ME stod, stud, stuid. This sound rimes with the u of French 

loan words that had [y:] in French. 

(c) Old English 6 followed by g underwent a similar develop- 

bax TF, = ment and became first [yu] and then [ju] instead of developing 
- into [ur] as in the Midland dialect according to 27, 3, e above; 
e.g. OE biogas, Northern ME bewes [bjuos], Midland ME 
+08 bowes [buzas]. 
A : J (d) Before the end of the fourteenth century the diphthong /. 
which had developed out of early Middle English [ai] and [ei] 
lost its second element in part of the Northern territory (except 
when final) and became identical with [a:]; e.g. Northern ME 
vanys, Midland ME veines; Northern ME avale, Midland 
ME ayaile(n). 


2. Consonant Sounds. 
(a) Old English sc [§] became [s] in unaccented syllables and in 


om Ml words that were generally pronounced with*little stress; e.g. 

eo Northern ME inglis, Southern and Midland ME english; 
ae Northern ME sal, Southern and Midland ME shal; Northern 

ei iifieo t , ME solde, sulde, Southern and Midland ME sholde, shulde. 
¥ gare 


hae 
Af 
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(b) Old English hw was spelled in the North qu; e.g., OE hweet, 
Northern ME quat, Southern and Midland ME what, wat. 
The sound represented by the qu was probably that of [x] fol- 
lowed by [w]. 


. Final e and e(n). Final e was entirely lost by the middle of the 


fourteenth century or even earlier. Final n of the ending e(n) 
was lost before the beginning of the fourteenth century, except 
in the past participles of strong verbs. 


II. Morphology.*® 
1. Adjectives. With the loss of final e all inflection of the adjective 


was lost. 


2. Pronouns. The plural of pis (this) is pir or ber. 
3. Verbs. 


(a) The ending of the present indicative first person singular 
and of the present indicative plural was -es unless the subject 
of the verb was a personal pronoun which immediately preceded 
or followed the verb, in which case the verb was without 
ending or had the ending -e. The present indicative forms of 
the verb find(e), for example, were 


(1) Sing. 1 I find(e) 
2 thou findes Plur. we, ye, they find(e) 
3 he findes 
(2) Sing. 1 I that (i.e. who) findes 
2 thou that findes Plur. we, ye, they that findes 
3 he that findes 


(b) The ending of the present participle was -and(e). 

(c) The ending of the imperative plural was -es. 

(d) The preterit singular and preterit plural of strong verbs 
had the same vowel, the difference of ablaut which had existed 
in most of the strong verbs (see 57 above) being done away 
with by analogy; in most verbs the preterit plural took the 


°® With regard to the displacement of historical forms by analogical forms in the 


inflection of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, and with regard to the loss of 
grammatical gender, the Northern dialect was even less conservative than the Mid- 
land dialect. 
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vowel of the preterit singular. Thus, with the loss of the end- 
ing -e(n), the preterit singular and the preterit plural became 
identical in form; e.g., Northern he sang, we sang, Southern 
and Midland he sang, we sunge(n). 

(e) The ending of the past participle of strong verbs was 
-en (never -e). 

(f) The preposition used with the gerund is either to or 


at; e.g. Midland ME to singe(n), Northern ME to sing(e) or 
at sing(e). 


PART V 


THE LANGUAGE OF CHAUCER 


PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S LANGUAGE 


74. Vowels and Diphthongs: Phonetic Notation. The following 
table shows the vowels and diphthongs of Chaucer’s dialect of Middle 
English, expressed in the phonetic notation given above in section 16, 
and indicates also the spellings of those sounds which are usually 
found in the best manuscripts of Chaucer’s works. 


Sound Pronunciation Spelling Examples 
[a:] like a_ in father a, aa bathed [ba:8ad]+°° 
fa] ” o ” fodder a that [Oat] 

[e:] ” a ” mate!  ee,e swete [swe ita] 
[ex] ” ai ” fairy ee, € heeth (he :6] 
le] ”» e ” met e wende [wenda] 
[is] ” i  ” machine!” i, y ryde [ri:da] 

(i) ge 3 eat i, y swich [swit] 
[o:] ”» 9 ” note 00,0 roote [roita] 
[91] ” aw ”’ law 00, 0 hooly [ho sh] 
[o] ” au ” audacious o folk (folk) 
[u:] ” 00 ” boot! ou,ow  _fowles [fu:las] 
[u] > u ” full U, 0 ful (fyl] 


100 The brackets indicate that the spellings they enclose are phonetic spellings. 

101 The Modern English sounds given as the equivalents of Chaucer’s [e:], [i:], [o:], 
and [u:] are only approximate equivalents, for the Modern English sounds which we 
have represented by these symbols tend to be diphthongs, not simple vowels. Chau- 
cer’s [e:], [i:], [o:], and [u:] were simple vowels, pronounced like the corresponding 
vowels of Modern German. See note 8 above. 
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[9] like ain about e sonne [synno] 

att! 2 y ” pretty i, y holy [hoih] 

{au]s( ” ou in out au, aw fought [fauxt] 

[ei] se [2] plus [1] ai,ay,ei,ey day [dxi], wey [wei] 

[eu] m [e] plus [u] eu, ew fewe [feua] 

[iu] ” [i] plus [ul] u, eu, EW aventure [a:ventjura], 
reule [riula] 

[oi] ie oy in boy Oi, oy coy [koi] 

[oul =” [9:1] plus [u] ou, OW bowe [boo] 

feu)” [9] plus [u] ou, ow, 0 foughten [fouxton] 


Unaccented e, as in sonne, saide, swete, etc., is called “final e.” 
When this final e is written but is not pronounced in reading, it is 
printed as e if it is elided before a word beginning with a vowel or 
“weak h”; and as e if it is apocopated before a word beginning with a 
consonant. Unaccented e occurring between two consonants of the 
same word is also printed as e when it is not pronounced in reading, that 
is when it is syncopated. For an explanation of elision, apocopation. 
and syncopation see section 94 below. 

The phonetic symbols for consonant sounds, so far as the sound values 
of these symbols differ from those which they have in the ordinary spell- 
ing of Modern English, are shown in the following table: — 


Sound Pronunciation _ Spelling Examples 
[¢] like ch in German ich ghh nyght [njct] 
ida], “yp jaws gl corage [kyra:d30] 
[g] a Pew goat §g goon [goin] 
{fhw] “ wh“ while wh whan (hwan] 
i] sie > canes yes y you [jut] 

[ny] “ ng “ sing n thing [ing] 
[s] it Weis SO s, ¢ soote [sorta] 

(§] ksh ship sh, ssh, sch shoures [Surras] 
(t§] “~ch “ chin ch swich [swit] 
[6] « th * thin th breeth [bre16] 
[3] svat | dad then th bathed [ba1dod] 
[x] “ ch “ German nacht gh, h faught [fauxt] 

* [z] ecm zest = S, Z esed [erzad]} 


~ [r] in Chaucer’s speech was strongly trilled with the tip of the tongue. 
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75. Chaucer’s Prologue in Phonetic Notation. The pronunciation 


of the first 117 lines of Chaucer’s Prologue is indicated in the texts printed 
below. The text on the right hand pages is transcribed in the phonetic 


10 


15 


20 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 

The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 

And bathed euery veyne in swich licour 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 

Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halue cours yronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open ye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages; 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 

To ferne halwes kowthe in sondry londes. 

And specially from euery shires ende 

Of Engelond to Caunturbury they wende, 

The hooly blisful martir for to seke 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 
Bifil that in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 

To Caunterbury with ful deuout corage, 

At nyght was come in to that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye 
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notation which has been explained above in sections 16 and 74.12 The 
text on the left hand pages is printed in the spelling of the manuscripts. 


hwan @at a:prjl wid is Suiras sorta 
6a dryuxt of mart$ haé perrsed tor 6a rorta 
and bardad ervri vein in swit§ likuir 
of hwit§ vertiu endzendrad js 6a flurr; 
5 hwan zefjrys e:k wj@ js sweita bre10 
jnspiirad haé jin e:vri holt and he16 
6a tender kroppas and @a jynge synne 
ha@ jin 6a ram js halva kurrs jrynna, 
and smaila fu:ilas markon melodia, 
10 at sle:pon al 6a njgt wj@ o1pan ira, 
sor prjko# hem nartjur jn hjr kyra:d3as; 
@an lomgen folk to: goin en pilgrimaidges, 
and palmers for to: se:kon straundgza stromdas, 
to1 ferna halwas, kur6 jn syndri loindas. 
15 and spesjali from ervri fiiras enda 
of engalond to: kauntyurbri #zi wenda, 
6a houli blisfyl martjr fer tor serka 
Oat hem ha@ ho)pen hwan Oat dei weir setka. 
bifjl @at jn Pat se:zuin gn a dei, 
20 jn sur6werk at 6a tabard as it lei 
redi tor wenden gn mi: pilgrjmardga 
to: kaunterbri wif fyl dervuit kyrardze, 
at njct was kym jn to @at gstelrits 
weil nim and twenti jn a kympeiniro 


10 The text used is that of Liddell, The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, etc., with 
some changes of punctuation. All other passages quoted from Chaucer’s works 
follow the text of Skeat’s Student’s Chaucer. 
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Of sondry folk’, by auenture y-falle 

In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem euerychon 

That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse 

To take oure wey ther as I yow deuyse. 
But nathelees, whil I haue tyme and space, 

Eer that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh in acordaunt to resoun 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem so as it semed me, 

And whiche they were, and of what degree, 

And eek in what array that they were inne; 

And at a Knyght than wol I first bigynne. 
A Knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To riden out he loued chiualrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 

Ful worthy was he in his Jordes werre, 

And thereto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 

As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 

And euere honoured for his worthynesse. 

At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne; 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 

Abouen alle nacions in Pruce. 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his degree. 
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of syndri folk, bi: arventjur jfallo 
in felauSjp, and pjlgrims weir 6zi alla, 
Oat torward kaunterbyri worldon ri:da. 
8a tSarmbras and @a starblas we:ran witda, 
and weil we: weiren e:zad atta beste. 
and Sorth, hwan 6a synnoa was to: resta, 
sor had i: spoiken wi@ em ervrjtfom 
dat i: was of hir felauSjp ano:m, 
and ma:do forward e:rli for to: ritza 
tor taik uir wei err as i: ju: derviiza. 
byt nardaleis, hwitl i: av tirm and sparsa, 
err Oat i: ferdar jn Ojs ta:la paisa, 
me! 6jnka6 jt akerdaunt to: re:zuin 
tor tella ju: al 0a kqndjsjuin 
of ext§ of hem so: as jt sermod mer, 
and hwjt$ 6zi weira, and of hwat de:gre:, 
and erk jn hwat arrei Oat Ozi weir jnna; 
and at a knjct @an wul i: first bjginno. 
a knjct Oe:r was and 6at a wyrdi man, 
Gat fro: Oa time @at he: first bigan 
to: ri:dan u:t he: lyvad t{jvalrira, 
tro:u6 and gnurr, fre:dorm and kyrteizira. 
fyl wur61 was e: jn js loirdas werra, 
and @e:rto: had e: rjdan, no: man ferra, 
as weil jn krjstandom as jn herSanessa, 
and ervr gnuirad for js wyrdjinesso. 
at alisaundr e: was hwan jt was wynno; 
fyl ofta tim he: had 69 bo:rd bigynna 
abyven alla na:sjuims jn prjuso. 
in letoru had e: reizad and jn rjuso, 
no! krjstan man so: oft of hjs dergret. 
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In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir and riden in Belmarye. 
At Lyeys was he and at Satalye. 
Whan they were wonne, and in the Grete See. 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 
At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 
And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 
In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo. 
This ilke worthy knyght hadde been also 
Sometyme with the lord of Palatye 
Agayn another hethen in Turkye; 
And eueremoore he hadde a souereyn prys. 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 
He neuere yet no vileynye ne sayde 
In al his lyf vnto no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght. 
But for to tellen yow of his array, 
His hors were goode, but he was nat gay; 
Of fustian he wered a gypon 
Al bismotered with his habergeon, 
For he was late y-come from his viage 
And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 
With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squier, 
A louyere and a lusty bacheler, 
With lokkes crulle, as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse; 
Of his stature he was of euene lengthe 
And wonderly delyuere and of greet strengthe; 
And he hadde been sometyme in chyuachie 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie, 
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jn gernard at 6a seid3 etk had et bet 

of aldgezjr and rjdan jn belmarito; 

at litzis was e: and at satalita 

hwan 6zi weir wyn, and at 6a greita sé. 

at mani a norbal armer had er ber 

at mortal batzils had er bern fijfterna, 

and feuxtan for utr feié at tramjserna 

jn listes Oritas and ei slein js for. 

6js jlka wyrdi knjct had bein alsor 

symtimma wij 6a loird of palatira 

agzin anorder herden jn turkira; 

and ervarmorr her had a syvrein priis. 

and @qux @at he: weir wyréi her was wils, 

and of js port as metk as js a mzida. 

her netvor jet nor vileini: na seida 

jn al js lirf ynto: no: manar wijct. 

het was a verrei parfjt dzentjl knijct. 

but for tor tellan ju: of his arrei, 

his hors weir go:da but e: was nat gzi; 

of fystian he: werred a d3jpuin 

al bismyterd wj@ is aberdzumm, 

for he: was la:t jkym from hjs virardza 

and wenta for to: dom js pilgrimard3a. 
wj0 im Oe1r was hjs syn, a jung skwiiterr, 

a luvjer and a lyst: bat{ele:r, 

wi lokkes kryl, as Oi weir leid jin pressa. 

of twenti jerr of aidz et was, it gessa; 

of hjs statjur he: was of evna lengAea 

and wyndoarli derljvr and of greit streng@oa; 

and he: had bein symtiim jn t{jvat{isa 

jn flaundras, jn artgis, and pjkardira, 
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And born hym weel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a-meede 
90 Al ful of fresshe floures whyte and reede; 
Syngynge he was or floytynge al the day; 
He was as fressh as is the monthe of May. 
Short was his gowne with sleues long and wyde; 
Wel koude he sitte on hors and faire ryde; 
95 He koude songes make and wel endite, 
Iuste and eek daunce and weel purtreye and write. 
So hoote he loued that by nyghtertale 
He sleep namoore than dooth a nyghtyngale. 
Curteis he was, lowely and seruysable, 
100 And carf biforn his fader at the table. 
A Yeman hadde he and seruantz namo 
At that tyme, for hym liste ride soo, 
And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
A sheef of pecok arwes, bright and kene, 
105 Vnder his belt he bar ful thriftily— 
Wel koude he dresse his takel yemanly, 
His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe— 
And in his hand he baar a myghty bowe. 
A not heed hadde he, with a broun visage; 
110 Of woodecraft wel koude he al the vsage. 
Vpon his arm he baar a gay bracer 
And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 
And on that oother syde a gay daggere 
Harneised wel and sharp as point of spere; 
11> A Cristophre on his brest of siluer sheene, 
An horn he bar, the bawdryk was of grene; 
A forster was he soothly, as I gesse. 
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and boirn jm weil, as of so: littal sparsa, 
in horp tor stomdan jn js lardi gratso. 
embru:dod was e: as jt weir a meida 

90 al fyl of fre§o flurras hwi:t and re:da; 
singing e: was or flgiting al Aa dei; 
he: was as fre§ as js 09 mond of mei. 
fort was js guin, wj@ sle:vas long and wi:da; 
weil kurd e: sit gn hors and feira ri:da; 

95 het kurda somges matk and weil enditta, 
d3ust and e:k dauns, and weil purtrei and wriita. 
sor hoit he: lyvad @at bi: njctarta:lo 
her slerp namoir dan do:@ a njctjngarle. 
kurteis e: was, loruli and servjzatbol, 

100 and karf bjfoirn js fader at 6a tarbol. 

a jerman had e: and servants namo: 

at #at tirm, fer jm lista ri:da so: 

and he: was klad jn ko:t and hod of grein. 
a Se:f of pe:kok arwas, brict and kena, 

105 yndar js belt he: ba:r fyl O@rjftjli— 
weil kuid e: dres js takal jermanh, 
his arwas drurpad nouxt wi fedras lorua— 
and jn js hand he: barr a mjeti borua. 

a not hed had e: wj@ a bruin vjzardza. 

110 of woidokraft werl kuid e: al 61 juzaidgo. 
upon js arm he: barr a gzi bratseir 
and bi: js sid a sweird and a bykolerr, 
and on @at o:6ar si:d a gzi dagetra 
harnezizod we:l and arp as point of speira; 

115 a krjstefr en is breist of silvar Sema, 
an horn e: barr, 6a baudrik was of greina; 
a ferstar was e: soli, as it gessa. 
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76. Relation of Sounds to Spelling. The spelling of the vowels and 
diphthongs in the manuscripts of Chaucer’s works is far from phonetic. 
In a phonetic system of spelling each character represents one sound, and 
only one. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, however, 


a represents [a:] or [a] 

aa « [az] 

e ‘ [er], [ex], or [¢] 

ee & [ex] or [ez] 

i : [ir] or [i] 

0 3 [or], [91], [e], [ul], or [ou] 

00 ! [or] or [9:1] 

ou = [u:], [or], or [qu] ; 
u - [u] or [iu] 

y : [i1] or [1] 


But in spite of these ambiguities of spelling, the pronunciation of a word 
in Chaucer’s dialect can usually be inferred from ee pronunciation of the 
word in Modern English. 


aa or a represents [a:] if in MnE the vowel is [e:]; ME ame [narma], 
MnE [ne:m]. 


a oy [a] if in MnE the vowel is [#]; ME that [Oat], MnE 
[Set]. 

ee or e * [e:] or [er] if in MnE the vowel is [i:]; ME swete 
[swe:ta], MnE [swi:t]; ME deeth [he:6], MnE [hi:6]. 

e & [e] if in MnE the vowel is [e]; ME wende [wendo], 
MnE [wend]. 

iory « [i:] if in MnE the vowel is [ai]; ME ryde [ri:dal, 
MnE [raid]. 

iory 5 [i] if in MnE the vowel is [i]; ME riden [ridon], MnE 
[ridn]. 

oooro “ [o:] if in MnE the vowel is [u:]; ME rote [rota], 
MnE [ru:t]. 

oooro “ [91] if in MnE the vowel is [o:]; ME hooly [horhl, 

MnE [ho:li]. 

) a [9] if in MnE the vowel is [a]; ME oxe [okso], MnE 

[aks].103 5 


1 In the dialect of most parts of the United States, ME [9] has become [a], but 
the ME vowel (or a vowel much like it) has been retained in the speech of England 
and New England. 
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0 represents [y] if in MnE the vowel is [a]; ME sone [syno], MnE 
[san]. 

0 4 [qu] if in MnE the vowel is [9:1]; ME thoght [pbouxt]; 
MnE [69:t]. 

ouorow “ [ur] if in MnE the vowel is [au]; ME hous [huis], 
MnE [haus]. 

ouorow “ [o:u] if in MnE the vowel is [o:]; ME bowe [bora], 
Mnf [bo:]. 

ou - § [qu] if in MnE the vowel is [9:]; ME foughte [fouxta], 
MnE [fo:t]. 

u s [u] if in MnE the vowel is [a]; ME under [undor], 
MnE [andr]. 

u “4 [iu] if in MnE the vowel is [ju:] or [ju] or [ur]; ME 

. humour [hyumu:r], MnE [hjurmr] or [hjumr]; ME rude 

[(riudo], MnE [ru:d]. 


But the characters ai, ay, ei, and ey always represent the diphthong ) 
[wi] and the characters au and aw always represent the diphthong [au]. 
The characters eu and ew nearly always represent the diphthong [ju]; p 
they represent the diphthong [eu] only in dew, dew; dronkelewe, ad- | 
dicted to drink; fewe, few; hewen, hew; lewed, ignorant; rewe, row; | 
shewen, show; shrewe, shrew; thewes, habits, and possibly one or two | 
other words. 

.The character o represents the diphthong [qu] only when [x], spelled 
gh or h, follows. 


77. The basis of the statements just made is that tho the pronuncia- 
tion of the English vowel sounds has changed greatly since Chaucer’s 
time, it has changed in a systematic and consistent way. Middle Eng- 
lish [91] has regularly developed into Modern English [01]; [ho:li] has be- 
come [ho:l], [bo:t] has become [bo:t], [>:pan] has become [o:pan], [so1] 
has become [so:]. That is, under the same conditions, a given Middle 
English sound has always developed into a certain corresponding Modern 
English sound. 

But the conditions are not always the same. The development of a 
sound is often affected by the influence of other sounds which precede or 
follow it. Thus, Middle English [y] regularly developed into Modern 
English [a]; [synnoa] has become [san], [yndar] has become [andr], [lyva] 
has become [lav]. But when Middle English [y] was preceded by a lip 
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consonant (b, p, f, or w) and was followed by I, it has been preserved in 
Modern English; e.g., Middle English [bylo], [pulla], [fyl], and [wulf] are 
Modern English [byl], [pul], [fyl], and [wulf]. Moreover, vowels change 
not only in quality, but also in quantity. Long vowels may become 
short, and short vowels may become long. For example, in a number of 
words Middle English [o:], which has regularly become [u:] in Modern 
English, is represented by Modern English [y]. This is not because 
Middle English [o:] has in these words changed to [y] instead of [u:], but 
because, after [o:] had become [u:], the [u:] was shortened to [y]. Thus 
we have Modern English [gud], [hyd], and [stud] from Middle English 
[gord], [ho:d], [sto:d]. So also with Modern English [bre6] from Middle 
English [bre:6]; Middle English [e:] regularly changed to early Modern 
English [e:], which later became [i:], but in this case the vowel was 
shortened to [e] before the change to [11] occurred. 


78. The statements, therefore, that have been made with regard to 
the relation between Middle English sounds and Modern English sounds 
are not sufficient to enable us to determine the pronunciation of all 
Middle English words. But where the evidence of the Modern English 
pronunciation is not clear, it is generally possible to determine’ the 
Middle English pronunciation of a native English word from a knowl- 
edge of its pronunciation in Old English.1% 


aa or a represents [a:] if in OE the vowel was a or # in an open syllable;!® 
OE nama, feeder; ME name, fader ; 


a : [a] if in OE the vowel was a, @ or ea in a closed syl- 
lable;! OE banc, bet, hearm; ME thank, that, 
harm 

ee or e 3 [e:] if in OE the vowel was é or €0; OE swéte, béon; 
ME swete, been 

ee ore : [€:] if in OE the vowel was éa, or e in an open syllable; 


OE stréam, mete; ME streem, mete 


104 Likewise, the pronunciation of ME words that were borrowed from French can 
be determined from a knowledge of their pronunciation in Old French; the Modern 
French pronunciation of such words is often different. 

+6 An open syllable is one that ends in a vowel; in words of two or more syllables - 
a single consonant following a vowel belongs to the following syllable; so in @E nama, 
feeder, mete, and stolen, a, 2, e, and o were in open syllables. ; 

105 A closed syllable is one that ends in a consonant; examples of vowels in closed 
syllables are a, #, e, and o in OE banc, pet, helpan, and oxa, 
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e represents [e] if in OE the vowel was e or eo in a closed syllable; 
OE helpan, eorde; ME helpen, erthe 
iory u. [i:] if in OE the vowel was i or y; OE ridan, fyr; ME 
riden, fyr 
[i] if in OE the vowel was i or y; OE-drincan, fyllan; 
ME drinken, fillen 
00 or 0 os [o:] if in OE the vowel was 6; OE don; ME don 


iory & 


00 or 0 [91] if in OE the vowel was 4, or o in an open syllable; 
OE halig, stolen; ME hooly, stolen 

i) . [9] if in OE the vowel was 0 in a closed syllable; OE 
oxa; ME oxe 

0 . [yu] if in OE the vowel was u; OE sunu; ME sone 

ou ¢ [u:] if in OE the vowel was i; OE his; ME hous 

u e [u| if in OE the vowel was u; OE under; ME under 


By the application of the rules that have been given in these sections one 
is able to ascertain the pronunciation of the great majority of the words 
that occur in Chaucer’s works. These rules, however, are merely a 
practical application of our knowledge of the history of English pronun- 
ciation, which is treated systematically in Part II of this book. The 
student is therefore recommended to go on, after learning the use of the 
rules, to a study of Part II in order that he may better understand the 
principles on which the rules are based. 


79. Consonant Sounds. The consonant sounds present much less 
difficulty to the student of Chaucer than the vowel sounds because the 
changes in pronunciation that have occurred since Chaucer’s time have 
affected the consonants much less extensively than the vowels. The 
principal points of difference are the following: 
1. Initial g, k, and w were pronounced in the combinations gn, kn, 
and wr: ME gnawe [gnauo], knight [knjct], write [wri:to]; MnE 
[no:], [nait], [raat]. 

2. ng was always pronounced [yg]: ME yong [jung], singe [singe]; 
MnE [jap], [sin]. 

3. I was pronounced before f, k, and m: ME half [half], folk [folk], 

palmer [palmer]; MnE [he:f] or [ha:f], [fo:k], [pa:mr). 

4, Final s was always pronounced [s] and initial th was always pro- 

nounced [0]: ME was [was], his [hjs], houses [huizas]; MnE 
[waz], [hz], [hauzez]; ME that [@at], than [6an]; MnE [Set], 
[Seen]. 
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5. The suffix corresponding to MnE -tion was pronounced [sjuin] 
(two syllables) in ME: ME nacioun [naisjum], condicioun 
[kondisju:n]; MnE nation [ne:Son], condition [kandjSon]. 

6. Double consonants were pronounced double (as in MnE pen-knife, 
book-case, gull-like): ME sonne [synno], alle [alla]. 


It should be observed that the letters u and v were interchangeable 
in Chaucer’s time. For example, in the text printed above the letter u 
represents the sound [v] in ewery and halue, lines 3 and 8, and the letter 
v represents the vowel [y] in Vuder, line 105. 


INFLECTIONS OF CHAUCER’S LANGUAGE 


80. Declension of Nouns. The regular inflection of nouns in 
Chaucer, as exemplified by dom, judgment, and ende, end, is as follows: 


Sing. Nom., Dat., Acc. dom ende 
Gen. domes endes 
Plur. Nom., Gen., Dat., Acc. domes endes 


The following exceptions occur: 


1. The genitive singular of proper nouns ending in s is frequently 
without ending; e.g., Epicurus owne sone, A 336. 
2. The genitive singular of nouns of relationship ending in r is some- 


times without ending; e.g., my fader soule, A 781; brother sone, . 
A 3084.17 


3. The genitive singular of nouns which belonged to the Old English 
“weak” declension is sometimes without ending; e.g., his lady 
grace, A 88; the sonne up-riste, A 1051.18 


4. The plural frequently ends in s instead of es; e.g., naciouns, A 53; 
hunters, A 178; fees, A 317; this is particularly common in words 
of one syllable ending in a vowel and in words of two syllables 
ending in a consonant. The ending -es is often written when only 
s is sounded; e.g., yeddinges, A 237. 


107 These nouns had no ending in the genitive singular in Old English. 

108 The Old English genitive singulars of Chaucer’s lady and sonne were hl#fdigan 
and sunnan, which in early Middle English became ladie(n) and sunne(n); the n in 
parenthesis being a sound which was very often lost. The genitive singulars lady 
and sonne in Chaucer are the early Middle English forms without n, the three syl- 
lables of early Middle English ladie having been reduced to two. 
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5. The plural of some nouns ends in en instead of es; e.g., eyen, A 152; 
children, A 1193.19 


6. The plural of monosyllabic nouns ending in s is usually without 
ending; e.g., caas, A 323. 


7. Some nouns which had no ending in the nominative and accusative 
plural in Old English have no plural ending in Chaucer; e.g., hors, 
A 74; swyn, A 598; yeer, A 82.110 


8. The dative singular has the same form as the nominative-accusa- 
tive singular, but in certain phrases consisting of a preposition 
immediately followed by a noun the noun has the old dative ending 
-e; e.g., of towne, A 566.14 


81. Declension of Adjectives. In Middle English, as in Modern 
German, there are two declensions of the adjective, the strong and the 
weak. The weak declension of the adjective is used when it is preceded 
by the definite article the, by a demonstrative (this or that), by a pos- 
sessive pronoun, or by a noun in the genitive case; e.g., the yonge sonne, 
A7; this ilke monk, A175; his halue cours, A 8; Epicurus owne sone, A 336; 
the weak declension is also used when the adjective precedes a noun used 
in direct address; e.g., faire fresshe May, A 1511; it may also be used when 
the adjective precedes a proper name not used in direct address; e.g., 
faire Venus, A 2663. 


The forms of the strong and weak declensions of the adjectives good 
and swete are as follows: 


Strong Declension 


Singular good swete 

Plural goode swete 
Weak Declension 

Singular goode swete 

Plural goode swete 


109 Some of these nouns, such as eyen, belonged in Old English to the weak 
declension, which had the ending-an in the nominative and accusative plural. 
Others, such as children, from Old English éild, plural ¢cildru, did not belong in Old 
English to the weak declension but assumed the weak ending -en in Middle English 
from the analogy of nouns which had been weak in Old English. 

110 These were neuter nouns in Old English. 

11 See note 121 below. 
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It will be observed that (1) adjectives like swete are invariable in form; 
(2) adjectives like good have in the strong declension the ending -e in the 
plural; (3) adjectives like good have in the weak declension the ending 
-e in both singular and plural. 


The following exceptions occur: 


1. Plural adjectives used predicatively are often not inflected, tho 
such adjectives are frequently written with a final e even when the 
e is not sounded; e.g., whiche they weren, A 40; And of another 
thing they were as fayn, A 2707. 

2. Adjectives of two or more syllables ending in a consonant are 
usually not inflected, either in the plural or in the circumstances 
which call for the use of the weak inflection; e. g., mortal batailles, 
A 61; He which that hath the shortest shal biginne, A 836. 

3. A trace of the old genitive plural of the adjective all appears oc- 
casionally in the form aller, alder (from Old English ealra, geni- 
tive plural of eal); e. g., hir aller cappe, “the cap of them all,” A 586; 
alderbest, “best of all,” A 710. 


82. Personal Pronouns. The personal pronouns are inflected as 
follows in Chaucer; forms that are rare are placed in parentheses. 


1. First and second persons: 


Sing. Nom. I, (ich) thou 
Gen. my, myn thy, thyn 
Dat., Acc. me the 
Plur. Nom. we ye 
Gen. our, oure, (oure) _—your [ju:r], youre, (youre) 
Dat., Acc. us you [ju:] 
2. Third person: 
Sing. Nom. he she hit, it 
Gen. his hir, hire, (hire); his 
her, here, (here) 
Dat., Acc. hym hir, hire, (hire); 
her, here, (here) hit, it 
Plur. Nom. they : 
Gen. hir, hire, (hire); her, here, (here) 


Dat., Acc. hem 
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83. Demonstratives. The demonstratives this and that are in- 
flected as follows in Chaucer; forms that are rare are placed in paren- 
theses. 


Sing. this that 
Plur. _ this, thise, (thise); thes, these, (these) — tho [69:] 


A trace of the old dative singular of that appears in the phrase for the 
nones, A 379, from Old English for pém Gnes (literally “for that once”); 
the early Middle English form of this phrase was for then ones, which 
by incorrect word division, came to be written in Chaucer’s time for 
the nones. A survival of the old instrumental case of that appears in 
the adverbial the (Old English pé); e.g., the more mery, A 802, literally 
“more merry by that.” 

The demonstrative that is historically the same word as the definite 
article the, for both are derived from Old English sé, séo, bet, which was 
used both as demonstrative and article. Survivals of the Old English 
and early Middle English use of that in the function of article appear in 
such expressions as that other syde, A 113. 


84. Strong and Weak Verbs. In Middle English, as in Old English 
and all other Germanic languages, there are two conjugations of verbs, 
the strong and the weak. Weak verbs form their preterit by means of 
a suffix containing d or t. Strong verbs form their preterit by means 
of a change in the vowel of the stem of the verb. For example, the 
preterits of the weak verb loven and the strong verb riden are as follows: 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lovede, loved rood 
2 lovedest ride 
3 lovede, loved rood 

Plur. lovede(n)!"2, loved _ride(n) 


Weak verbs may be recognized from the fact that their preterit indicative 
first and third persons singular ends in -ede, -ed, -de, or -te and from the: 
fact that their past participle ends in -ed, d, or t. Strong verbs may be 


112 e(n) indicates that the ending -en interchanges with the ending -e. This inter- 
change of -en and -e was the result of a general tendency to the loss of final n in un- 
stressed syllables which began in very early Middle English but which was never fully 
carried out in Chaucer’s dialect. Survivals of the Middle English double forms still 
exist in the Modern English past participles (for)gotten, (for)got; broken, broke; 
frozen, froze, etc. 
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recognized from the fact’ that their preterit indicative first and third 
persons singular is without ending, and from the fact that their past 
participle ends in -en or e. 


85. Endings of Weak Verbs. There are two types of weak verbs in 
Middle English. Weak verbs of Type I have preterits ending in -ede 
or -ed and past participles ending in -ed. Weak: verbs of Type II have 
preterits ending in -de or -te and past participles ending in -ed, d, or t. 
The principal parts of representative verbs are as follows: 


TypeI _love(n) lovede, lovede, loved loved 
stire(n) stirede, stirede, stired _stired 
Type II here(n) herde herd 
fele(n) felte feled, felt 
fede(n) —__ fedde fed 
seke(n) soughte sought! 


The endings of the weak verbs, exemplified by love(n) of Type I and 
here(n) of Type II, are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 loy-e her-e 
2 lov-est her-est 
3 lov-eth her-eth 
Plur. lov-e(n) her-e(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 lov-ede, lov-ede, lov-ed her-de 
2 iiicedoat her-dest 
3 loy-ede, lov-ede, lov-ed her-de 
Plur. lov-ede(n), lov-ede, lov-ed _her-de(n) 
Pres. Subj. Sing. lov-e her-e 
Plur. lov-e(n) her-e(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. lov-ede, lov-ede, lov-ed her-de 
Plur. lov-ede(n), lov-ede, lov-ed _her-de(n) 
Imperative Sing. lov-e her 
Plur. lov-eth, lov-e her-eth, her-e 
Infinitive loy-e(n) her-e(n) 
Gerund to loy-e(n) to her-e(n) 
Pres. Participle _lov-inge, lov-inge, loy-ing her-inge, her-inge, 
her-ing 
Past Participle lov-ed her-d 


13 The past participles of both strong and weak verbs often have the prefix -y 
(from the OE prefix -ge); e.g. yronne A8, yfalle A 25, ytaught A127 ywroght A 196. 
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86. Endings of Strong Verbs. Strong verbs form their preterit 
by means of a change in the vowel of the stem of the verb. The vowel of 
the preterit plural is often different from that of the preterit singular, so 
that there are four principal parts, the infinitive, the preterit indicative 
first person singular, the preterit indicative plural, and the past partici- 
ple.“ The principal parts of representative strong verbs are as follows: 


ride(n) [ri:don] rood [ro:d] ride(n) [rjdon] 
crepe(n) [krerpon] creep [kre:p] _crope(n) [kro:pon] 
binde(n) [bimdon] bond [bond] bounde(n) [buindon] 
helpe(n) [helpon) halp [halp) - _— holpe(n) [holpon] 
sterve(n) [stervon] _ starf [starf] storve(n) [stervon] 
bere(n) [be:ron] bar [bar] bere(n) [be:ran] 
baar [ba:r] bare(n) [barron] 
beer [be:r] 
speke(n) [spe:kon] _spak [spak] speke(n) [spe:kon] 
spake(n) [spa:kon] 
shake(n) [Sa:kon] shook [So:k]  shoke(n) [So:kon] 
slepe(n) [sle:pon] sleep [sle:p] _ slepe(n) [sle:pon] 
holde(n) [ho:ldaon] _heeld [he:ld] _helde(n) [he:ldon] 


ride(n) [ridon]} 
crope(n) [kro:pon] 
bounde(n) [burndon] 
holpe(n) [holpon] 
storve(n) [storven] 
bore(n) [bo:ran] 


spoke(n) [spoiken] 


shake(n) [Sa:kon] 
slepe(n) [sle:pon] 
holde(n) [ho:ldon] 


The endings of the strong verbs, exemplified by ride(n) and bere(n), are 
as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 rid-e ber-e 
2 rid-est ber-est 
3 rid-eth, rit [rjt]#% ber-eth 
Plur. rid-e(n) ber-e(n) 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 rood bar 
2 rid-e, rood ber-e, bar 
3 rood bar 
Plur. rid-e(n) ber-e(n) 


14 The vowel of the infinitive occurs also in the present indicative, present sub- 
junctive, imperative, gerund, and present participle; the vowel of the preterit indicative 
first person singular occurs also in the preterit indicative third person singular; the 
vowel of the preterit indicative plural occurs also in the preterit indicative second 
person singular and in the preterit subjunctive; the vowel of the past participle occurs 
in that form only. 

115 Contracted forms like rit are frequent in verbs whose stems end in d or t; the 
contraction originated in Old English. 
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Pres. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 

Pret. Subj. Sing. 
Plur. 

Imperative Sing. 
Plur. 

Infinitive 

Gerund 

Pres. Participle 


Past Participle 


87. Preteritive-Present Verbs. 
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rid-e 

rid-e(n) 

rid-e 

rid-e(n) 

rid 

rid-eth, rid-e 

rid-e(n) 

to rid-e(n) 

rid-inge, rid-inge, rid-ing 


rid-e(n) 


ber-e 

ber-e(n) 

ber-e 

ber-e(n) 

ber 

ber-eth, ber-e 

ber-e(n) 

to ber-e(n) 

ber-inge, ber-inge, ber- 
ing 

bor-e(n) 


The preteritive-present (or strong- 


weak) verbs have present indicatives which are like the preterit indica- 
tives of strong verbs in that they have no ending in the first and third 
persons singular."6 The preterits of these verbs are weak. The principal 
forms of the more important preteritive-present verbs that occur in 
Chaucer are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 can, be able, know how 
2 canst 
3 can 


Plur. 


conne(n) [kynnon], can 


dar, dare 

darst 

dar 

dorre(n) [dyrran], dar 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 couthe[ku:5a],coude[ku :da] dorste [dursta} 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 may, be able 


2 mayst 
3 may 


Plur. 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 


2 
3 
Plur. 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 


mowe(n) [mu :an], may 
mighte [micta] 


shal, be about to, be under 


obligation 


shalt 


shal 


shulle(n), shul, shal 


sholde [Suylda], [So :lda]; 


shulde 


116 See note 78 above. 


moot, be permitted, 
be under obligation 
most : 
moot 

mote(n), moot 
moste 


wot [wo:t], know 


wost [wo:st] 

wot 

wite(n), wot 
wiste ‘ 
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88. Anomalous Verbs. The forms of bee(n), be, are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 am 
2 art 
3 is 
Plur. bee(n) [be:n], be [be:] 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 was 
2 were [we:ra| 
3 was 
Plur. were(n) [we:ran|] 
Pres. Subj. Sing. be 
Plur. bee(n), be 
Pret. Subj. Sing. were 
Plur. were(n) 
Imperative Sing. be 
Plur. beeth, be 
Infinitive bee(n), be 
Gerund to bee(n), to be 
Pres. Participle _ being 
Past Participle bee(n), be 


The forms of wille(n), wii, are as follows: 


Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wil, wol [wul] 
2 wilt, wolt 
3 wil, wol 
Plur. wille(n), wolle(n), wil, wol 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wolde [wo :lda] 
2 woldest 
3 wolde 
Plur. wolde(n) 
Pret. Subj. Sing. wolde 
Plur. wolde(n) 
Infinitive wille(n) 
Past Participle wold 


FINAL e IN CHAUCER’S LANGUAGE 


89. Inflectional and Etymological Final e. Final e in Chaucer’s 
language is either inflectional or etymological. Inflectional final e’s 
are those which occur in some forms of a word but not in others, their 


ea 
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occurrence or non-occurrence depending on grammatical considerations. 
For example, the adjective good has no final e in such an expression as 
A good man was ther of religioun (A 477), but it has a final e in the ex- . 
expressions His hors were gode (A 74) and his gode name (A 3049). 
In A 74 gode has a final e because it is a plural adjective, in A 3049 it 
has a final e because it is a weak adjective (see 81 above); but in A 477 
good is without final e because it is neither plural nor weak. On the 
other hand, the adjective lene has a final e in the expression As lene was 
his hors as is a rake (A 287) tho it is neither plural nor weak. The ex- 
planation of the final e in lene is not grammatical but etymological; the 
word has a final e because it ended in e in Old English, being derived 
from Old English hléne. But Middle English good is derived from Old 
English god. Final e in goode is inflectional, final e in lene is etymological. 


90. Inflectional Final e. Inflectional final e occurs in adjectives 
and verbs. 
1. Adjectives (see 81 above) 
Final e occurs: 
a. In the weak form of the adjective’ 
b. In the plural form of the adjective!” 


2. Verbs (see 85-87 above) 


Final e occurs: 
a. In the present indicative first person singular of strong and 
weak verbs ay 
b. In the preterit indicative first and third persons singular of 
weak verbs 
In the preterit indicative second person singular of strong verbs 
. In the present subjunctive singular of strong and weak verbs 
. In the preterit subjunctive singular of strong and weak verbs 
In the imperative singular of many weak verbs 
. Sometimes in the gerund of monosyllabic verbs, e.g., to done, 
F 33448 


Rmmoan 


117 When it modifies a plural noun the pronoun his is very commonly written hise 
in good manuscripts, and the final e is sometimes pronounced. This final e is from 
the analogy of the final e of plural adjectives. So also is the final e of these, thise, 
plural of thes, this (see 83 above). ; 

118 The gerund in OE was made up of the proposition té and an inflected form of 
the infinitive having the ending -e, e.g. t6 ridenne. Even in OE, however, gerunds 
with an uninflected infinitive, e.g. td.ridan, appear occasionally. In ME the inflected 
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h. In the present participle of strong and weak verbs e.g. sing- 
inge, A 91119 


Final e interchanging with en occurs: 


i. In the present indicative plural of strong and weak verbs 

j. In the preterit indicative plural of strong and weak verbs 
k. In the present subjunctive plural of strong and weak verbs 
]. In the preterit subjunctive plural of strong and weak verbs 
m. In the infinitive and gerund of strong and weak verbs 

n. In the past participle of strong verbs!”° . 


91. Etymological Final e. Etymological final e occurs in nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 


1. Nouns 


Final e occurs: 


a. In nouns derived from Old English nouns which ended in a 
vowel (a, e, or u); e.g., tyme, from OE tima (A 44); sonne, 
from OE sunne (A 7); tale, from OE talu (A 36) 


b. In nouns derived from Old English feminine nouns which 
ended in a consonant; e.g., reste, from OE rest, fem. (A 30) 


c. In some nouns derived from Old English nouns ending in -en; 
e.g., mayde, from OE megden (A 69) 

d. In nouns derived from Old French nouns ending in e; e.g., 
corage, from OFr corage (A 22) 


infinitive became less and less common in the gerund, so that for most verbs the usual 
form of the gerund was to riden or to ride. The inflected infinitive still occurs some- 
times in Chaucer in the gerunds of verbs like doon and seen which have monosyllabic 
infinitives. 

119 The present participle should be distinguished from the verbal noun in -inge 
or -ing (e.g. winning, A 275, lerninge, A 300, turneyinge, A 2557) which corresponds 
historically to the OE verbal nouns in -ing or -ung. But OE had only a limited number 
of these verbal nouns, whereas in ME they were formed with the greatest freedom, 
even from verbs of French derivation. The OE verbal nouns in -ing or-ung were 
feminines, and like other feminines ending in a consonant acquired a final-e, in ME 
(see 91, b below). But they occur more frequently in Chaucer without final -e. 

120 For simplicity the preteritive-present verbs are ignored in this paragraph. 
Their preterits are like those of weak verbs, and their present indicative plural either 
has the ending -e(n) or is without ending. (See 87 above.) 
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e. In the “petrified” dative which occurs in certain phrases 
consisting of a preposition immediately followed by a noun; 
e.g., out of towne (A 566)}?4 


2. Adjectives 

Final e occurs: 

a. In adjectives derived from Old English adjectives ending in 
e; e.g., lene, from OE hl&ne (A 287) 

b. In the comparative form of a few adjectives; e.g., more, from 
OE mara, mare!” 

c. In the “petrified”? dative which occurs in certain phrases 
consisting of a preposition immediately followed by an 
adjective used as a noun; e.g., with-alle (A 127) 

d. In adjectives derived from Old French adjectives ending in e; 
e.g., Straunge, from OFr estrange (A 13) 


3. Pronouns 
Final e is usually written and occasionally pronounced in oure, 
from OE Ure; in hire, here (her), from OE hire; and in 
hire, here (their) from OE hira, heora 


4. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions 
Final e occurs: 

a. In adverbs derived from adjectives; e.g., faire (A 94), from the 
adjective fair (A 154) 

b. In adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions whose originals 
had a final vowel in Old English; e.g., sone, from OE sona 
(B 1702); thanne, from OE bonne (D 2004); inne, from OE 
inne (A 41); whanne, from OE hwonne (F 1406) 

c. In adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions whose originals in 
Old English ended in -an; e.g., bifore, from OE beforan 
(A 377); with-oute, from OE wipitan (A 343); sithe, from 
OE sibban 


_ 121 The final e in of towne is not a genuine inflection in the English of Chaucer’s 
time. In early Middle English the dative singular always ended in e, but in the 
course of time the accusative was substituted for the dative wherever the two cases 
differed in form. A few phrases, however, like of towne, on live, to bedde, etc., were 
in such constant use that they were preserved long after the dative form had become 
obsolete in the language as a whole. We find therefore that Chaucer says of towne in 
A 566, but of the toun in A 217. : 

122 The usual comparative ending is -er. 
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92. Inorganic Final e. A few nouns and adjectives in Middle English 
had final e’s (not inflectional) which cannot be explained upon any of the 
grounds stated in 91; e.g., hewe (F 587), from OE hiw, neut.; weye 
(B 385), from OE weg, masc.; pere (F 678), from OFr per; bare (A 683), 
from OE ber; harde (G 665), from OE heard. Such final e’s we call 
inorganic final e’s. These words acquired final e in early Middle English 
as the result of some analogy which in most cases we are not able to trace 
with certainty. 


93. Scribal e. Occasionally even in the best and earliest manu- 
scripts of Chaucer, and frequently in the later manuscripts, final e’s are 
written which were never pronounced in Middle English. For example, 
in the Lansdowne MS of the Canterbury Tales, written early in the 
fifteenth century, the rime words of A 43f. are written manne and be- 
ganne. Such e’s we call scribal e’s. 


94. Elision, Apocope, and Syncope. If one pronounces in reading 
Chaucer’s verse all the final e’s that are grammatically or etymologically 
justifiable, the metrical structure of the verse is often seriously impaired 
or entirely destroyed. It is clear that Chaucer did not intend that every 
possible final e should be sounded. Final e is usually elided when the 
following word begins with a vowel or “‘weak h’’;!¥e.g., in couthe (A 14) 
and dresse (A 106). Moreover, final e is often lost before words begin- 
ning with a consonant; e.g., wiste (A 224), tyme (A 102), mete (A 136). 
The loss of final e before consonants is called apocope or apocopation. 
This is to be distinguished from syncope or syncopation, which is the 
loss of a vowel between two consonants of the same word; e.g., “Cometh 
neer,” quod he, “my lady prioresse” (A 839). In using apocopated forms 
in his verse, however, Chaucer was not doing violence to the language 
of his time, as a modern writer would be doing if he omitted the final 
vowel of navy or china. In Chaucer’s time the final e was beginning 
to be lost, and by the end of the fifteenth century it had entirely dis- 
appeared from the language. In Chaucer’s time the final e was still 
pronounced, but not universally, so that double forms with and without 
final e were in use. Chaucer used the apocopated forms freely within the 
line, but neither apocope nor elision occur at the end of the line in his 
verse. 


123 “Weak h” is the h in words like he, him, hem, her, hath, hadde, etc., in which 
the h was pronounced only when the word was strongly stressed, and the silent h in 
French words like honour, etc. 


PART VI 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH 
INFLECTIONS 


95. Relation of Modern English to Middle English. The term 
Middle English is a convenient way of speaking of a number of local 
dialects of English which were used during a period lasting roughly 
from about 1050 or 1100 to about 1450 or 1500. The chief dialect 
regions were the Southern, the Kentish, the Midland (subdivided 
into North and South and East and West Midland), and the Northern. 
These local dialects, as may be seen from a study of Part IV of this 
book, differed greatly from each other both in sounds and grammatical 
forms. 

The local dialects of Middle English were not merely spoken 
varieties of English, but each local dialect had its corresponding 
written form which was intended to represent the spoken forms of 
that dialect and which did represent the spoken forms of the dialect 
as accurately as the varying skill of the writers and the inadequacy 
of their alphabet permitted. And the written forms of these various 
local dialects were used not only for records and memoranda of 
merely local, temporary, or utilitarian value, but were also the media 
in which the literary works of the Middle English period were written 
until about 1450. Until after this date no one written form of English 
was used over the whole or even over the greater part of England, 
just as no one spoken form of English was used outside of its own 
particular region. 

We find, however, that the written form of the literary works 
and documents composed in the Southern, Kentish, West Midland, 
and Northern regions after about 1450 (or even a little earlier) 
becomes increasingly less representative of the spoken forms of the 
regions in which these writings originated and approximates more 
and more closely to a common standard. By about 1500 this written 
form of English, which we may now call Standard Written English, 
had come into such general use that even informal writings such as 
private letters and family papers seldom contain linguistic evidence 
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of their local origin. The written form of English which thus dis- 
placed the written forms of the other dialects was that which was 
used by those whose spoken language was the dialect of London. 

The dialect of London appears to have been originally of the 
type which is called Southeastern, but between about 1250 and 1350 
most of the more specifically Southeastern and Southern charac- 
teristics of the London dialect were displaced by the forms of the 
Southeast Midland dialect. Between about 1350 and 1500 the 
London dialect underwent further modification and approximated 
more closely at the end of the Middle English period to the Northeast 
Midland dialect type. And even after 1500 at least one change took 
place in the spoken English of London which assimilated it still 
more closely to the Northeast Midland dialect type, namely the 
substitution of -(e)s for -eth as the ending of the present indicative 
third person singular of verbs.14 

Standard Written English did not retain thruout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the form which it had between 1450 and 
1500 when the written form of the London dialect first became the 
standard written form of English, but underwent a development 
that reflected changes that were taking place during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries in the spoken English of London. 


96. Standard Written English and Standard Spoken English. 
The establishment of a standard written form of English must be 
distinguished from the establishment of a standard form of spoken 
English. After the written form of the London dialect had been 
accepted as Standard Written English, the other local dialects still 
continued to be spoken and their derivatives are still spoken by 
certain classes in England, Scotland, and Ireland today. The London 
type of spoken English must, however, have become very much more 
widely diffused among certain classes during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries than it was at an earlier period, for all the types of 
spoken English now used thruout the English-speaking world except 
the local dialects of England, Scotland, and Ireland are derivable 
from sixteenth century or seventeenth century London English. At 
least none of these varieties of spoken English exhibits either in its 
sounds or its inflections characteristics that indicate derivation from 


24This change began in the latter part of the fifteenth century but was not 
completed until after 1500. 
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any other local dialect than the dialect of London. But there is no 
one variety of spoken English that is common even to the educated 
and superior classes thruout the English-speaking world. In England 
itself there are important differences between the speech of southern 
and northern Englishmen of the superior class. And when we con- 
sider all the varieties of English spoken by those who are admitted 
to speak “good English” in the different British colonies and in 
different parts of the United States, we must recognise that there is 
still no Standard Spoken English in any strict sense of the term. In 
every part of the English-speaking world some type of spoken English, 
that which is used by the educated and superior class within the 
community; is considered “good English,” as contrasted with the 
“Vulgar English” and local dialects spoken by other classes of the 
community. If we use the term Standard Spoken English at all 
we must recognise that it is merely a convenient way of speaking 
of the various kinds of ‘good English” that are current in various 
parts of the English-speaking world. 


97. Middle English and Modern English Inflections. The 
Modern English development of the Middle English inflectional 
forms was very different both in its results and in its causes from the 
Middle English development of the inflectional forms of Old English. 
When we compare the inflectional forms of Modern English with 
those of late Middle English (e.g. the dialect of Chaucer), we find 
no such radical differences as we find when we compare the inflectional 
forms of late Middle English with those of Old English. The Middle 
English development of the Old English inflectional forms resulted 
in a complete transformation of the inflectional pattern of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns and changed it from a rather highly inflected 
language to one having relatively few and simple inflections (see 
31 above). The Modern English development of the Middle English 
inflectional forms resulted in a complete loss of inflection in the adjec- 
tive and in some simplification of the inflectional forms of verbs, but 
in very little simplification of the inflectional forms of nouns and 
pronouns. Speaking very generally, we may say that the Modern 
English development resulted in numerous changes of inflectional 
forms but not in any great reduction of inflectional forms or in any 
great modification of the system or pattern of inflectional forms. 
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The Middle English development of the Old English inflectional 
forms was chiefly the result of two causes, sound-change and analogy 
(see 32, 33 above). The Modern English development was chiefly 
the result of sound-change; some analogical changes took place, but 
the analogical changes were very much less numerous and less impor- 
tant than those that took place in the earlier period. 

The language of Chaucer is the form of Middle English that has 
been most thoroly investigated and is most generally known; Chaucer’s 
language, moreover, was the dialect of London, which was the source 
of both the written and the spoken form of Modern English.1% For 
these two reasons it is appropriate to take Chaucer’s language as the 
norm of Middle English in a comparison of the inflectional forms of 
Middle English with those of Modern English. But the source of 
Modern English was not the London dialect of the second half of the 
fourteenth century, in which Chaucer lived, but the London dialect 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, for we have seen 
that the London dialect developed after 1350 from a Southeast 
Midland to a Northeast Midland type of speech. The basis of our 
comparison of Middle English with Modern English will therefore 
be the Southeast Midland forms of Chaucer’s dialect supplemented 
when necessary by the Northeast Midland forms that established 
themselves in the London dialect in the 250 years following Chaucer’s 
death. It is the purpose of the following sections to trace the processes 
by which these Middle English forms developed into the forms of 
Modern English. 


NOUNS 


98. Regular Noun Inflection. Both in Late Middle English 
and in Modern English the regular inflection of nouns has two singular 
forms and a common plural form; one of the singular forms is genitive, 
the other is the common form used wherever the genitive is not used. 
There were two types of regular nouns in Middle English: (1) those 
whose common singular form ended in [a]; (2) those whose common 
singular form ended in a consonant or in some other vowel than [9]. 
The Modern English development of the Middle English forms is 
shown in the following tables. 


125 By Modern English is meant (here and elsewhere in this book) Standard Spoken 
English, in the sense in which that term is defined at the end of section 96 above. 
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Middle Modern Middle Modern 
English! English?” English English 
Sing. Common _ tre [trer] [tri] sone [syno] [san] 
Gen. trees [tre:as] [tri:z] sones [synas] _ [sanz] 
Plur. Common trees [tre:as] [trirz] sones[sunos] [sanz] 
Sing. Common __ book [bork] [buk] roote [ro:to] [rust] 
Gen. bokes [bo:kas] [buks]  rootes[ro:tas] _—_[rurts] 
Plur. Common _bokes [borkas] [buks] _rootes [ro:tos] _—_[rurts] 
Sing. Common __ bush [by§] [bu] chirche [t{irt§a] —[tSa:rt§] 


Plur 


Gen. bushes [bySos]  [bySoz]  chirches [t{irtfos] [tSo:rt§oz] 


.Common bushes [byfas]  [byfoz] chirches [t{irt\as] [tfo:rtSoz] 


This development of the Middle English forms was the result of 
the following sound-changes that occurred in late Middle English 
or early Modern English in the order in which they are given here: 


i 


Final [as] changed in late Middle English (according to 30, 
2, p. 35 above) to [az], so that [tre:as], [bo:kes], and [tfirtSos] 
became [treroz], [bo:kez], and [tfirt\oz]; 

Final [9] was lost at the end of the Middle English period 
(according to 29, II, 1 above), so that [suno], [ro:ta], and 
[tfirtSa] have become [san], [ru:t], and [t{orrt\]; 

The [9] of the ending [ez] was syncopated at the very end of 
the Middle English period or the beginning of the Modern 
English period, except after [s], [z], [§], [t§], and [d3] (accord- 
ing to 29, II, 2 above), so that late Middle English [treraz] and 
[synoz] became Modern English [tri:z] and [sanz], but the 
full ending remains in Modern English [by§oz] and [tSorrtSoz]; 
The final voiced sound [z] was assimilated, after syncopation 
of the [a] had occurred, to preceding voiceless consonants and 
became the corresponding voiceless sound [s], so that late 
Middle English [borkaz] and [roitez] developed, after synco- 
pation of [a] and assimilation of [z], into Modern English 


26 Unless otherwise stated, the Middle English forms used in this and the following 
sections are those of Chaucer’s dialect, taken as the representative of the London 
dialect of the second half of the fourteenth century. 

27The Modern English forms used in this and the following sections are the 
spoken forms of English as they exist in my own type of speech. In certain other types 
of speech the endings [1z] and [1d] are used in place of my [az] and [ad]. -In Middle 
English also the corresponding endings probably varied between [as], [ad] and [js], 
[id]; see note 58 above. 
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[buks] and [ruits]; the late Middle English [z] remained, 
however, when it was preceded by a voiced sound, either 
vowel or consonant, as in Modern English [tri:z], [sanz], 
[by§Soz], [torrtSoz]. 

The result of this development has been that there are three types 
of regular nouns in Modern English: (1) those whose common sin- 
gular form ends in some voiced sound other than [z] or [d3] and whose 
genitive singular and common plural form ends in [z]; (2) those whose 
singular common form ends in some voiceless consonant other than 
[s], [§], or [t§] and whose genitive singular and common plural form 
ends in [s]; and (3) those whose common singular form ends in [gz], 
(d3], [s], [§], or [t§] and whose genitive singular and plural common 
form ends in [oz]. 

99. Irregular Noun Inflection. The following groups of nouns 
have inflectional forms which do not conform to any of the three types 
defined in the preceding section: 

1. A few nouns (including wife, life, calf; mouth, bath, path, lath; 
house) whose singular common form ends in [f], [6], or [s] have a 
genitive singular form of the regular type, i.e., ending in [fs], [0s], or 
[saz], but plural common forms ending in [vz], [8z], or [zaz]; the 
Modern English development of the Middle English forms of a typical 
word of this group is shown below. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Common wif [wif] [waif] 
Gen. wives [wivas] [waifs] wife's 
Plur. Common wives [wi:vas] [waivz] 


Modern English [waif] and [waivz] developed out of Middle English 
[wif] and [wirvos] by sound-change; that is, they are the Middle 
English forms pronounced in the Modern English way.” Such 


28 The interchange between [f] and [v], [0] and [8], [s] and [z] which appears 
in [waif]-[waivz], [mau6]-[mau%z], [haus]-[hauzez], etc., goes back to the Old Eng- 
lish period, and the “irregularity” of the Modern English forms is due ultimately to 
the fact that in Old English the open consonants spelled f, b or 6, and s were always 
voiceless when they were initial or final but voiced (unless they were doubled) when 
they occurred between voiced sounds. See 24 above. Other Modern English illustra- 
tions of this interchange are thief from OE péof and thieve (from OE béofian); south 
(from OE sip) and southern (from OE siSerne); grass (from OE gres) and graze 
(from OE grasian). 
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forms we may call historical forms. Modern English [waifs], on the 
other hand, is not the product of sound-change but is a new formation 
that developed in early Modern English on the analogy of the regular 
noun inflection. The fact that it is an analogical form is indicated 
in the table by printing wife’s in italic type. 

2. A small group of nouns (man, woman, foot, tooth, goose, 
mouse, louse) have a genitive singular of the regular type, a plural 
common form with vowel change but with no ending, and also a 
genitive plural with both vowel change and the ending [z], [s], or [az]. 
The Modern English development of a typical word of this group is 
shown below. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Common man [man] [meen] 
Gen. mannes [mannas| [mzenz] 
Plur. Common men [men] [men] 
Gen. mennes [mennoas] [menz] 


The Modern English forms are all historical forms, developed from 
the Middle English forms by sound-change alone. Middle English 
[man]-[men], [fo:t]-[fe:t], [to:6]-[te:6], [go:s]-[ge:s], [murs]-[mirs], and 
{lurs]-[li:s] were just as much irregularities in Middle English as their 
Modern English developments [mzn]-[men], [fyt]-[fi:t], [tu:6]-[ti:6], 
[gu:s]-[gi:s], [maus]-[mais], and [laus]-[lais] are irregularities in 
Modern English. And the Middle English forms were the historical 
development of Old English plural forms that constituted a rather 
isolated group even in Old English.!” 

Modern English [wymoan]-[wimon], however, tho it has a plural 
common form with vowel change but no ending, has not developed 
from the Middle English forms by sound change alone. In Middle 
English the word had two sets of forms, [wumman]-[wymmen] and 
[wimman]-[wimmen], both sets derived from Old English wifman- 
wifmen, a compound of man-men. But either in very late Middle 
English or early Modern English a redistribution of forms occurred 
which resulted in restricting the [y] forms to the singular and the [j] 
forms to the plural. The vowel change that appears in Modern 
English [wymon]-[wimon], therefore, has an entirely different origin 
from the vowel change that appears in [mzn]-[men], [fut]-[fist], etc. 


29The Middle English genitive plural forms of these nouns, however, ‘were anal- 
ogical forms that developed in late Middle English. 
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3. Three nouns have a genitive singular of the regular type, a 
plural common form with the ending [an], and a genitive plural form 
with the ending [enz]. The Modern English development of these 
three nouns is shown below. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Common  oxe [oksoa] [aks] 
Gen. oxes [oksas] [aksoz] 
Plur. Common oxen [gkson] [akson] 
Gen. oxen [okson] [aksonz] oxen’s 
Sing. Common child [tfu:ld] [tSaild] 
Gen. childes [tSi:ldas] [tSaildz] 
Plur. Common children [t{jldran] [tGildran] 
Gen. children [t\jldran] [tlildranz] children’s 
Sing. Common brother [bro:dor] [bradr] 
Gen. brother [bro:dar]!*° 
brothres [bro:dras] [bradrz] 
Plur. Common brethren [bredran] [bredron] 
brothres [bro:dras] [bra Orz] 
“Gen. brethren [bredran] [bredranz] brethren’s 
brothres [bro:dras] [bra Orz] 


The Modern English forms are all historical forms except the genitive 
plurals oxen’s, children’s, and brethren’s. These forms (which are 
printed in italics to distinguish them from the historical forms that 
developed by sound-change) are analogical forms that developed in 
early Modern English. 

These words with -en plurals were exceptional even in late Middle 
English, but the “weak” type of inflection which they represent was 
very common in Old English (for the Old English forms and the 
Middle English development see 43-45 above). The only word of 
the group which originally had this type of inflection is ox-oxen, but 
the weak type of plural inflection was extended in early Middle Eng- 
lish (see 47 above) to many nouns which in Old English had other 
types of inflection, and children and brethren are the Modern English 
survivals of these Middle English analogical plurals in -en. The Old 
English nominative plural forms were éildry [t\jldry] and brééru 


130 The genitive singular was originally uninflected in Old English and the inflected 
form was an analogical development. 
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(bre: Sry],*" which developed into Middle English childre [t§ildra], 
and brethre [bre dra], later children and brethren. 

4. Two nouns, sheep and deer, have a genitive singular of the 
regular type, a plural common form which is identical with the sin- 
gular common form, and a genitive plural form which is identical 
with the genitive singular. The Modern English development of the 
typical word sheep is shown below. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Common _ sheep [Sep] [Sixp] 
Gen. sheepes [Se:pas] [Sizps] - 
Plur. Common _ sheep [Serp] [Srp] 
Gen. [Sips] sheeps’ 


The Modern English genitive singular and plural common are his- 
torical forms, but the genitive plural sheeps’ is an early Modern 
English analogical formation, as is indicated by printing it in italics.18? 

Both these nouns were neuter nouns in Old English, and the 
inflectional type which they represent, tho exceptional even in late 
Middle English (see 80, 7 above), was very common in Old English 
(for the Old English forms see 41 above).!8 

We may sum up this historical account of Modern English noun 
inflections4 by saying that the regular noun inflections are wholly 


131 The form bré$ru is not recorded in Old English but is inferred from the Middle 
English forms; the plural ¢ildru represents an inflectional type that was rare even in 
Old English. 

132'The genitive plural of these nouns is rarely used even in Modern English and 
I have not been able to find late Middle English examples; it is possible that an anal- 
ogical form developed in Middle English. 

183 A somewhat large and rather indefinite number of Modern English nouns 
(mostly names of fishes, birds, or units of measurement) have either an uninflected 
plural common form or the regular plural in [z], [s], or [az], but the use of one or other 
of the two plural forms is determined by differences of meaning or of syntax; examples 
are trout, snipe, year, pound, dozen. Modern English fish, tho it was inflected accord- 
ing to the regular noun declension in Middle English and early Modern English, now 
has an uninflected plural when used in one sense and a regular plural when used in 
another; it was masculine, not neuter, in Old English. Some of these nouns (e.g. year 
and pound) are derived from Old English neuters of the same inflectional type as 
sheep and deer, but they do not strictly belong to the sheep-deer group in Modern 
English. 

134 All the changes of word form that strictly belong to an account of an account of 
the development of Modern English noun inflections are included in 98 and 99. The 
other matters (such as the use of the apostrophe and of s or es in the spelling of the 
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and the irregular noun inflections predominantly the product of 
sound-change alone; analogical developments were few and unim- 
portant. In this respect the Modern English development presents 
a striking contrast to the Middle English development of the Old 
English noun inflections, as may be seen from the summary of the 
Middle English analogical changes given in 46 above. 


ADJECTIVES 


100. Inflection of Adjectives. There were two types of adjec- 
tives in late Middle English. The dissyllabic adjectives that ended in 
[9] were invariable in form.!®> Monosyllabic adjectives like good had 
a plural form that ended in [a] and two singular forms, the strong and 
the weak. The weak form, which ended in [a], was used if the adjective 
was preceded by the definite article the, by a demonstrative (this or 
that), by a possessive pronoun, or by a noun in the genitive case, or 
if it modified a noun used in direct address. The strong form, which 
had no ending, was used except under the conditions which called 
for the use of the weak form. (For examples from Chaucer see 81, 
89 above.) The Modern English development of the Middle English 
forms of the typical adjectives good and swete is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


MIDDLE MODERN 

ENGLISH - | ENGLISH 

Singular Strong good [go:d|] swete [swe:ta] [gud] [switt] 
Weak goode [go:da]  swete [swe:ta] [gud] [switt] 

Plural soode [go:da]_ swete [swe:ta] [gud] [switt] 


It is obvious that the Modern English development was the result 
wholly of a sound-change, the loss of the final [a] in the presence or 
absence of which consisted the sole difference between the two types 





plural; the nouns with double plurals like pennies and pence; foreign plurals; words 
used only in the plural; and the distinction between actor and actress) are partly matters 
of orthography, which does not belong to grammar at all, partly matters that belong 
to the dictionary rather than the grammar, and partly matters that belong to syntax 
rather than morphology. 

135 Adjectives that had two or more syllables and that ended in some other sound 
than [a] were sometimes inflected like the monosyllabic adjectives but were usually not 
inflected at all. See 81, 2 above. 
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of adjectives and between the inflected and the uninflected forms of 
adjectives like good.'** 


PRONOUNS 


101. The Modern English forms of pronominal words are for 
the most part historical forms, developed from the Middle English 
forms by the regular processes of sound-change, but its is an analogical 
formation and the nominative and singular uses of you may roughly 
be called syntactical developments. When we consider the develop- 
ment in detail, however, we find that the relations between the 
Middle English and the Modern English forms is less simple than 
would seem to be implied by the generalization just made. The 
development of pronominal words is always complicated by the fact 
that most words of this class have strong forms which are used when 
the pronoun is stressed and weak forms which are used when the 
pronoun is not stressed (see 21 above). These strong and weak forms 
are never phonetically identical. If the strong form hasa long vowel, 
the weak form will have a half-long or short vowel which may be of the 
same quality or of somewhat different quality (cf. Modern English 
[wi:] and [wi]). If the strong form has a short vowel, the vowel of the 
weak form will be somewhat shorter and possibly “obscured’’ (cf. 
Modern English [as] and [as]). Now when we consider that the 
strong forms are stressed syllables and that the weak forms are 
unstressed syllables; that the sound changes that take place in stressed 
syllables are seldom identical with those that take place in unstressed 
syllables (cf. 29 above); and that the sound-changes undergone by 
long vowels are frequently different from those undergone by short 
vowels, we see that when pronouns are affected by sound-change the 
resulting strong and weak forms are apt to be less similar than they 
were before the sound-change took place. But if the dissimilarity is 
very great, either the strong or weak form is likely to be modified by 
becoming assimilated to the other, so that similarity between the 
two is restored. 

For example, the strong form of the objective case of the second 
person plural pronoun in Middle English was you [ju:] and the corre- 


136 The comparative and superlative adjectives ending in [r] and [ast] are deriva- 
tives rather than inflectional forms, and the comparatives and superlatives formed by 
prefixing more and most are neither inflectional forms nor derivatives but syntactical 
groups. The comparison of adjectives, therefore, is not a part of morphology. 
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sponding weak form was probably [jy]. The regular phonetic develop- 
ment of the Middle English strong form would have been [jau], and 
there existed in very early Modern English a form which had the 
diphthong [au] or some similar diphthong. The Middle English weak 
form [jy], however, remained in very early Modern English, for the 
change of [y] to [a] did not occur until the seventeenth century. The 
Modern English strong form [ju:] is the result of restressing the weak 
form [jy], the process of restressing naturally resulting in lengthening 
the vowel and changing its quality. The opposite process is illustrated 
in Modern English [as], the weak form of [As]. The late Middle Eng- 
lish strong form was [us], which has developed regularly into [as]. 
The late Middle English weak form was probably [yz], (final [s] 
becoming [z] in the unstressed syllable according to 30, 2 above), 
which would have developed into Modern English [az]. The Modern 
English weak form [as], therefore, is probably not derived from the 
late Middle English weak form but is the result of destressing the 
Modern English strong form [as].!97 

The historical relations between the Modern English strong forms 
of the pronouns and the Middle English strong forms is shown in the 
following sections.*8 Unless it is otherwise stated, the Modern 
English forms developed from the Middle English forms by the 
regular processes of sound-change. 


137T owe the term restressing to Prof. J. S. Kenyon (American Pronunciation, 
pp. 157-9) and have improvised the term destressing to designate the reverse process. 

138 A detailed account of the historical development of the Modern English weak 
forms would involve space-consuming complexities that would be inconsistent with the 
plan of this book, and the weak forms are therefore dealt with only when they are of 
special interest. In many cases they are probably the result of destressing the Modern 
English strong forms; e.g. Modern English [91], the weak form of [ai], cannot possibly 
have developed from the Middle English weak form, which was [i] or [ij]. In other 
cases the Modern English weak form that would have developed from the Middle 
English weak form is the same as that which would have resulted from destressing the 
Modern English strong form; e.g. [{i], the weak form of [fi:], would be the regular 
development of the Middle English weak form [Se] according to 29, II, 1 above and 
would also be the result of destressing the Modern English strong form. In still other 
cases, one of the Modern English weak forms might have developed from the Middle 
English weak form and another be a destressed form; e.g. Modern English [r], a weak 
form of [aur], might have developed from Middle English [ur] or [yr], but the weak 
form far] must have resulted from destressing the Modern English strong form. A 
convenient list of strong and weak forms of pronouns, auxiliaries, prepositions, etc., 
may be found in Kenyon’s American Pronunciation, pp. 151 ff. 
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102. First Personal Pronoun. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Nom. I [i] [ai] 
Gen. my [mi] myn [mi:n]!*9 [mai] 
Obj. _— me _[me:] [mi:] 
Plur. Nom. we [we] [wit] 
Gen. __ oure [ura], our [wr] [aur], [aur], [arr]!*° 
Obj. us [us] [asp 
103. Second Personal Pronoun. 
MIDDLE EARLY MODERN MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Sing. Nom. thou [6u:] [Sau], [ju], [pur] [ju:] 
Gen. thy [6x], thyn [6i:n]®° [Sai], [Sain], [jurr] [ju:r] 
Obj. thee [6e:] [Ou], [pur] [juz] 
Plur. Nom. ye [je:] [yu], [Jur] [ju:] 
Gen. your [jurr] (jurr] [juzr] 
Obj. you [ju:] [ju:] [juz] 


The Modern English development here is by no means simple. The 
occurrence in Modern English [ju:] and [jy:r] of a simple vowel in 
place of the diphthong that developed from Middle English [u:] has 
already been accounted for in 101, but three other points require 
explanation. 

1. Modern English [%] in place of Middle English [6] is probably 
the result of the influence of the weak forms, which (being un- 
stressed syllables) would have [8] according to 30, 2, page 35 above. 

2. The use of ye, your, you as singular pronouns was at first a 
ceremonious use employed only by persons of the upper class in 
addressing those who were their superiors in rank. ‘This practice 
began at least as early as the fourteenth century. Later the singular 
use of the plural pronouns was employed with less and less discrimina- 
tion until, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, the old singular 


1389 There was a certain tendency to use [mi:n] and [@i:n] before words beginning 
with vewels or h and [mi:] and [6:1] before words beginning with a consonant when 
these words were used attributively (immediately before or after the word they 
modified). 

M40 The special development of [aur] into [a:r] occurs not only in this word but in 
all the words in which the combination exists. 

41 For the development of the Modern English weak form, see 101 above. 
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pronouns were ordinarily used only in addressing those who were 
admittedly inferiors and in addressing familiarly equals with whom 
one was on intimate terms. After 1600 the colloquial use of the old 
singular pronouns became less and less frequent and finally obsolete.” 

3. The use of you instead of ye as the nominative form of the 
second personal pronoun occurs occasionally as early as the four- 
teenth century and increased until before the end of the seventeenth 
century the colloquial use of ye was obsolete. In Shakespeare’s works 
you occurs more often than ye as the nominativeform. This develop- 
ment appears to have been the result of a complex of causes in which 
sound-changes, analogy, and syntactic changes all had a part. The 
investigation of this phenomenon is complicated by the fact that the 
nominative use of you is not an isolated phenomenon, for the nomina- 
tive use of objective forms of the pronouns (and, tho less frequently, 
the objective use of the nominative forms) has been common since 
the sixteenth century and is common in spoken English today. 


104. Third Personal Pronoun. All of the strong forms of the 
third personal pronoun except its are historical forms. The earliest 
example of its that has so far been discovered is dated 1598; the form 
occurs 10 times in the First Folio of Shakespeare but not in any 
earlier editions, and did not come into general literary use until the 
second half of the seventeenth century, tho it must have been in 
colloquial use at least as early as the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The development of its was facilitated by the fact that it was 
used as a neuter genitive singular form from the fourteenth century 
on. The genitive form its was based on the analogy of the regular | 
genitive singular of nouns (¢ts: it: : cat’s : cat). 

The genitive and objective plural forms of the third personal 
pronoun illustrate the change that took place in London English 
between 1350 and 1500 (see 95 above), for the Modern English forms 
are derived from the Northeast Midland forms which belonged to the 


12 Even now the old singular pronouns of the second person have a quasi-colloquial 
use in prayer. This use of the singular pronouns seems to have no relation to their 
ordinary sixteenth century use but to be the result of a conservative tendency which 
has maintained in this one field the strictly singular function which these pronouns had 
previous to the fourteenth century. 

43The fullest discussion of these case-shiftings in pronouns is in Jespersen’s 
Progress in Language, with Special Reference to English,chapter VII. The nominative 
use of you is dealt with particularly in section 152 and on pp. 188ff., 197-208. 
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London dialect in 1500, not from the Southeast Midland forms which 
were used in the fourteenth century London English of Chaucer. 
The Modern English development is shown in the following tables. 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Northeast Early Modern 
Midland Midland Modern English 
Masculine 
Sing. Nom. he [he] [his] 
Gen. his [his] [hjz]!44 
Obj. him [him] [him] 
Feminine 
Sing. Nom. she [Se:] [Sar] 
Gen. hir(e) [hira], [hir] [hor] 
her(e) [hera], [her] 
Obj. hir(e), [hiro], [hir] [har] 
her(e) {hera], [her] 
Neuter 
Sing. Nom. hit [hit], it [jt] [it] 
Gen. his [his] hit [hjt], it [it] [hjz], [hit], [it] [its] 
Obj. hit [hjt], it [jt] [it] 
Plural 
Nom. they [62] [Sei],[e:]!* 
Gen. hir(e) [hiro], [hir] 
her(e) [hero], [her] their [6zir] [Serr] 
Obj. hem [hem] them [6em] (Sem|],{[am]!“ 


105. Absolute Forms of Possessive. The Modern English 
absolute forms of the genitive (or possessive), mine, ours, thine, yours, 
his, hers, theirs, are derived from Middle English myn [mi:n], oures 
{u:ras], thyn [@i:n], youres [ju:ras], his [his], hires [hiras], heres 
{heras], [@ziras]._ The Middle English forms in [as] underwent the 
regular change of [s] to [z] in unstressed syllables and the subsequent 
syncopation of [a], according to 98 above. Otherwise their develop- 
ment is precisely similar to that of the attributive forms my, our, 
thine, your, his, her, and their, and the initial [8] of thine and theirs 


144 The final [z] of [hjz] is due to the influence of the weak form, which had [z] 
according to 30, 2, p. 35 above. 

45 The initial [9] of [Sei], [Se:r], [Sem] is from the influence of the weak forms, 
which had [9] according to 30, 2, p. 35 above. 

46 [gm] is a weak form (spelled ’em) from Middle English [hem]. 
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and the final [z] of kis are due to the influence of the attributive 
forms. These absolute forms are always stressed. 

106. Demonstrative Pronouns. The Modern English develop- 
“ment of the demonstrative pronouns this and that is shown in the 
following tables. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Northeast Modern 

Midland Midland English 
Sing. that [6at] [Szet] 
Plur. tho [69:] thos [69:s] [So:z] 
Sing. thes [6e:s], this [6js] [Sis] 
Plur. thes [0e:s], these [6 e:z9] [Siz] 


The Modern English forms are derived from Middle English [6at], 
[Os], [Ois], and [@e:z0] respectively. Since the demonstratives are 
always stressed and have no weak forms, we might expect that the 
initial [6] of the Middle English forms would be preserved in Modern 
English. The change of [6] to [8] is probably due to the fact that 
these words, tho never entirely unstressed, are usually not pronounced 
with full stress and may therefore have been subject to this sound- 
change. The final [s] of Middle English this has been preserved in 
Modern English just as in stressed words, and the [z] of Modern 
English those must go back to a late Middle English form with 
final [z].147 

107. Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. Of the relative and 
interrogative pronouns, only who is inflected. The Modern English 
development is shown below. 


Middle English Modern English 
Sing., Plur. Nom. — who [hwo:]!* (hu:] 
Gen. whos [hwors] (hu:z]!49 
Obj. whom [hwo:m] {hu:m]!*° 


47 The origin of Middle English thos is uncertain. It seems quite possible that it 
may have developed from the form tho on the analogy of the plural inflection of nouns. 
Such a development would be readily intelligible in the substantive use of the word 
and would explain the occurrence of final [z] in Modern English. 

M48 There are very few examples in Chaucer of the use of who as a pure relative, 
tho there are numerous examples of relative whos and whom. 

49 Modern English [hu:] and [hu:m] are used only of persons, but [hu:z] is used 
also as a singular and plural neuter genitive form; this use goes back to the Middle 
English period, tho it does not occur in Chaucer. 

150The use of [hu:] as the objective form of the interrogative is frequent in c9l- 
oquial English, 
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The interrogative forms are always stressed, but the relative forms 
are usually unstressed. Final [z] is therefore the regular product of 
sound-change in the relative whose, but not in the interrogative. Final 
[z] in the interrogative is possibly the result of the influence of the 
relative but more probably it is from the analogy of the genitive 
singular of nouns.15 

The historical development of the other pronominal words of 
Modern English (reflexive, intensive, determinative, etc.) belongs to 
the syntactical rather than the morphological development of English. 
The inflectional changes which occur in these words (most of them 
are uninflected) conform to inflectional types whose development has 
been explained in previous sections. 


VERBS 


108. Classification of Modern English Verbs. Modern English 
verbs may be classified as regular, irregular, and anomalous. The 
inflectional forms of the present tense are the basis for distinguishing’ 
between the regular and irregular verbs on the one hand and the 
anomalous verbs (say, have, do; shall, can, may, must, ought, dare, 
need; will; be) on the other. The inflectional forms of the preterit 
(or past) tense are the basis for distinguishing between the regular 
and the irregular verbs. 


109. Present Forms of Regular and Irregular Verbs: Modern 
English has three present forms: the present indicative third person 
singular; the present participle; and the common form used as present 
indicative first and second persons singular, present indicative plural, 
present subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive. The historical de- 
velopment of these forms is shown in the following tables. The 
development of the present indicative and the imperative will be 
illustrated by three verbs, hear, hunt, and rise, the development of 
the other forms by rise only. It is to be understood, however, that 
the other present tense forms of hear and hunt are analogous to those 
of rise. 


151 The change of Middle English [hw] into Modern English [h] is a special develop- 
ment which probably occurred after the change of Middle English [o:] into Modern 
English [u:]. The [o:] of Middle English who from Old English hw4 [hwa:] is a special 
development that occurred also in Middle English two [two:] from Old English twa 
[twa]. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Northeast Modern 
Midland Midland English 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 here [he:ro] [hi:r] 
2 herest [he:rast] (hi:r] 
3 hereth [he:ra6] heres [he:ras] —[hy:rz] 
Plur. here(n) [he:ran]!*2 [hi:r] 
Imperative Sing. her [he:r] [hj:r] 
Plur. hereth [he:ra6], here 
[he:ra] [hysr] 4 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 hunte [hynto] [hant] 
2 huntest [hyntost] [hant] 
3 hunteth [hunto6]  huntes [hyntas] [hants] 
Plur. hunte(n) [hynton] [hant] 
Imperative Sing. hunte [hunta]!* [hant] 
Plur. hunteth [hynts6] hunte 
[hunto] [hant] - 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 rise [ri:za] [raiz] 
2 risest [ri:zast] [raiz] 
3 riseth [ri:z96] rises [ri:zas] [raizoz] 
Plur. _rise(n) [ri:zon] [raiz] 
Imperative Sing. ris [irs] [raiz] 
Plur. riseth [riza6J, rise [ri:za] [raiz] 
Pres. Subj. Sing. rise [ri:za] [raiz] 
Plur. _rise(n) [ri:zan]1*? [raiz] 
Pres. Infinitive  rise(n) [ri:zan] [raiz] 
Gerund to rise(n) [to: ri:zzan]!5 [ta raiz] 


152 e(n) indicates that the ending [an] interchanges with [a]. See note 112 above. 
The Modern English development of the Middle English forms that ended in e(n) is 
always based on the form without n, except that the Modern English past participle 
of strong verbs (see 111, 113, below) is sometimes based on the Middle English form 
with [an] and sometimes on the form with [a]. 

153 Some verbs had the ending [a] in the imperative singular and some had no 
ending. 

164 The Modern English forms of the imperative plural are based on the Middle 
English forms with the ending [a], not on those with the ending [a8]. 

156 The gerund originally consisted in Old English of the preposition t6 followed by 
an inflected form of the infinitive and the Old English infinitive form of this verb was 
risan and the gerund was t6 risenne. Even in Old English, however, the gerund was 
sometimes composed of the preposition followed by the uninflected infinitive, so that 
the gerund of this verb was t6 risan. In Middle English the inflected form of the 
infinitive became less and less common in the gerund, so that the gerund regularly 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Modern 

Midland English 

Verbal Noun risinge [ri:zingal, [raizin] 
rising [ri:zing]'*® 

Pres. Participle risinge [ri:zinga], [raizin] 


rising [ri:zing]!® 


The Modern English forms of the present are the product of sound- 
change, with no interference from analogical formations. Apart from 
sound-changes that occurred within the body of the word, most of 
them are the Middle English forms minus the final [a] that was 
regularly lost at the end of the Middle English period. Three forms, 
however, require special mention. 

1. The Modern English present indicative second singular and 
imperative singular have developed from the Middle English present 
indicative plural and imperative plural. This was the result of the 
use of the plural pronoun ye or you as a substitute for the singular 
pronoun thou (see 103, 2 above), for the use of the plural subject 
naturally entailed the use of the plural form of the verb, so that ye 
here, ye hunte, ye rise gradually displaced thou herest, thou huntest, 
thou risest in early Modern English. The imperative singular of 
most verbs became identical in form with the imperative plural by 
mere process of sound-change, as in Modern English [hj:r] and hant]; 
but when (as in the case of Middle English [ri:s] and [ri:za], which 
would have developed into Modern English [rais] and [raiz]), the two 
forms were not levelled by sound-change, the plural form displaced 
the singular. 

2. The Modern English present indicative third person singular 
has developed from the Northeast Midland form ending in -es. The 
development of [he:ras], [hyntas], [ri:zas] into Modern English 
[hi:rz], [hants], [raizoz] is the same as that which has already been 
explained in connection with the regular noun inflection (98 above), 
and the three types of present indicative third person singular 
forms are identical with the three types of the regular genitive singular 





ended in [an] or (with loss of the final n) in [a]. The Modern English forms of both 
infinitive and gerund are based on the Middle English forms in [9]. 

196 For the distinction between verbal noun and present participle see note 119 
above. The forms without final e were much commoner in late Middle English than 
those with final e; for the loss of final e in trisyllabic words see 29, I, 3 above. 
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and plural common of nouns. The Southeast Midland forms [he:raQ], 
[hynts6], [ri:zo6] developed into early Modern English [hi:ra9], 
[hynte9], [raizod], (see 30, 2, p. 35 above) but were gradually dis- 
placed in the London dialect by the forms ending in [z], [s], [az] and 
became obsolete as spoken forms early in the seventeenth century. 
(See 95 above.) In Shakespeare’s works the s-forms are much more 
frequent than the th-forms; the latter occur mostly in verse. Milton 
always uses the s-forms except in hath and doth, in which the th-forms 
survived longer than in other verbs. 


110. Preterit Form of Regular Verbs. The regular verbs of 
Modern English have a common preterit form which is used as pre- 
terit indicative, preterit subjunctive, and past participle. All regular 
verbs conform to one of the three following types: 

1. The common present form ends in a voiced sound other than 
[d] and the preterit form consists of the common present form plus 
[d]; e.g. present common [fil], [star]; preterit [fld], [sta:rd]. 

2. The common present form ends in a voiceless sound other 
than [t] and the preterit form consists of the common present form 
plus [t]; e.g. present common [kjs], [luk]; preterit [kist], [lykt]. 

3. The common present form ends in [d] or [t] and the preterit 
form consists of the common present form plus [ad]; e.g. present com- 
mon [hant], preterit [hantad]. 

These three types of inflection are all derived from that of the 
Middle English weak verbs. The preterit indicative first and third 
singular of weak verbs ended in Middle English in -ede or -ed on 
the one hand or in -de or -te on the other. The Modern English 
development of the representative verbs fill, stir, kiss, look, hunt is 
shown in the following tables. 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 

Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 filde [filda] [fild] 

2 fildest [fildast] [fild] 

3 filde [fildo] [fild 

Plur.  filde(n) [fildon}!*” [fild © 

Pret. Subj. Sing. _ filde [fjldo] [fild] 

Plur. filde(n) [fildan]**” [fild] 

Past Participle filled [fijllod], fild [fild] [fild] 


157 See note 152 above. 
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MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 stirede [stjrado], stired [stjrad]*® [storurd] - 
2 stiredest [stjradast] [starrd] 
3 stirede [stjroda], stired [stjrad]!** [starrd] 
Plur. _ stirede(n) [stijrodon], stired [stjrad]”° [staurd] 
Pret. Subj. Sing.  stirede, [stjroda], stired [stirad]'* [sto:rd] 
Plur.  stirede(n) [stjradon], stired [stjrad]'9 [sta:rd] 
Past Participle stired [stjrad] [starrd] 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 kiste [kista] [kist] 
2 kistest [kistost] [kist] 
3 kiste [kista] [kist] 
Plur. kiste(n) [kiston] [kist] 
Pret. Subj. Sing. _kiste [kista] [kist] 
Plur. kiste(n) [kistan] [kist] 
[kist] 


Past Participle 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


LS ee 


kist [kist] 


lokede [lo:kada], loked [lo:kad]*8 {lukt] 
lokedest [lo:kadast] 


3 lokede [lo:kada], loked [lo:kad]*® [lukt] 

Plur. lokede(n) [lo:kodon], loked [lo:kod]**9 [lukt] 

Pret. Subj. Sing. lokede [lo:kada]!** (lukt] 
Plur. lokede(n) [lo:kodon], loked [lo:kod]*? [Iukt] 


Past Participle 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


Plur. 


Pret. Subj. Sing. 


Who Re 


loked [lo:kod] [ly kt] 


huntede [hyuntoda], hunted [huntad]!*8[hantad] 
huntedest [hyntadast] [hantod] | 
huntede [huntoda], hunted [huntad]!®* [hantad] 
huntede(n) [hyntodon], hunted 

[huntod]!59 [hantad] 
huntede [hyntado], hunted [huntod]"*8 [hanted] 


Plur. huntede(n) [huntodon], hunted 
[huntad]59 [hantad] 
Past Participle hunted [hyntod] [hantod] 


168 The ending -ed was much commoner in late Middle English than the ending 
-ede. For the Middle English loss of final e in words of three syllables see 29,1, 3 above. 
The Modern English forms are based on the Middle English forms with -ed. 

169 The plural forms in -ed developed (according to 29, I, 3 above) out of those in 
-ede. The Modern English forms are based on the Middle English forms in -ed. 
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The Modern English forms are the product of sound-change, with 
no interference from analogy, allowing of course for the fact that the 
preterit indicative second singular has developed from the Middle 
English preterit plural as the result of using the plural pronoun ye or 
you as a substitute for the singular pronoun thou (cf. 109, 1 above). 
Middle English [filda] and [kjsto] developed into Modern English 
[fild] and. [kist] thru loss of final [a] according to 29, II, 1 above. 
Middle English [stjrad] developed into Modern English [sta:rd] 
after syncopation of the unaccented vowel [a] according to 29, II, 2 
above. In Middle English [lo:ked], however, the syncopation of the 
unaccented [a] was followed by an assimilation of the voiced [d] to 
the voiceless [k] that preceded it, so that the Modern English develop- 
ment is [lykt]. In [stjrod], however, no assimilation could occur because 
the [r] that preceded the [d] after syncopation was a voiced sound. 
In Middle English [hunted] no syncopation took place, so that the 
Modern English development [hantad] is still dissylabic. So also 
(according to 29, II, 2) in Middle English [weddad] no syncopation 
took place and the Modern English form is [wedod]. 


111. Classification of Irregular Verbs. All Modern English verbs 
(except the anomalous verbs) whose preterit does not conform to one 
of the three types defined in section 110 are called irregular verbs. 
The irregular verbs may be classified from the Modern English point of 
view as irregular weak verbs, strong verbs, and indeterminate verbs. 

1. The irregular weak verbs are those irregular verbs whose 
preterit form ends in [d] or [t] and whose common present form ends 
in some other sound than [d] or [t]; e.g. creep, deal, hear, buy, make, 
bring. 

2. The strong verbs are those whose preterit form ends in some 
other sound than [d] or [t]; e.g. drive, freeze, drink, steal, give, draw, 
blow, fall. 

3. The indeterminate verbs are those whose common present 
and preterit forms both end in [d] or [t]; e.g. lead, burst, hurt, set, sit, 
ride, hide. 

112. Preterit Form of Irregular Weak Verbs. In Middle English, 
as in Old English and all other Germanic languages, there were two 
conjugations of verbs, the strong and the weak. There were two types 
of weak verbs in Middle English. Weak verbs of Type I had pre- 
terits ending in -ede, later -ed, and past participles ending in -ed. 
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Weak verbs of Type II had preterits ending in -de or -te and past 
participles ending in -ed, -d, or -t. The principal parts (i.e. infinitive, 
preterit indicative first and third singular, and past participle) of 
representative weak verbs are as follows: 

Type I hunte(n) [hynton] hunted [hynted] hunted [hyntad] 
loke(n) [lo:kan] —loked [lo:kad] loked [lo:kad] 
stire(n) [stjron] stired [stjrad| stired [stirad] 
wedde(n) [weddon] wedded [weddad] wedded [weddod] 


Type II  fille(n) [fillan] filde [filda} fild [fild] 
kisse(n) [kisson] _kiste [kjsta] kist [kist] 
caste(n) [kastan| caste [kasta] cast [kast] 
bende(n) [bendon] bente [bento] bent [bent] 


dwelle(n) [dwellon] dwelte [dwelta]*° dwelled [dwellod], 
dwelt [dwelt] 

fede(n) [fe:rdon] fedde [fedda| fed [fed] 

here(n) [he:ran] _ herde [herdo| herd [herd] 


kepe(n) [ke:pon] _kepte [kepta] kept [kept] 

mete(n) [me:ton] mette [metta] met [met] 

fele(n) [fe:lon] felte [felta] feled [fe:lod], felt 
[felt] 


bye(n) [biran] boughte [bouxto|] bought [bouxt] 
bringe(n) [brjngon] broughte [brouxta] brought [brouxt] 
seke(n) se:kon] soughte [squxte] sought [souxt] 
selle(n) [sellon]  solde [so:lda] sold [so:ld] - 

The Middle English weak verbs of Type I have become regular 
verbs in Modern English, developing according to the processes ex- 
plained in 110 above. Of the Middle English weak verbs of Type 
II, however, some have become regular verbs, some have become irre- 
gular verbs, and some have become indeterminate verbs; that is: 

1. Weak verbs of Type II whose present stems ended in [d] or 
[t}**! have become indeterminate verbs; e.g. M. E. caste(n), bende(n), 
fede(n) mete(n). 

But of the weak verbs of Type II whose present stems did not 
end in [d] or [t]: 

160Tn earliest Middle English this verb belonged to Type I; the preterit was 
dwelede and the past participle dweled. 


161 By the present stem of a verb is meant the present infinitive form minus the 
‘nfinitive ending e(n). 
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2. Those whose preterits ended in -de preceded by a voiced 
sound or in -te preceded by a voiceless sound and which had the same 
vowel in the infinitive and preterit have become regular verbs; e.g. 
fille(n), kisse(n); and 

3. Those whose preterits ended in -te preceded by a voiced 
sound and those which had a different vowel in the infinitive and 
preterit have become irregular weak verbs;! e.g. ME dwelle(n), 
here(n), kepe(n), fele(n), bye(n), selle(n). 

It can be seen even from the examples just given that the Middle 
English weak verbs which have become irregular weak verbs in 
Modern English were already (from a descriptive point of view) 
irregular in Middle English. The chief sources of irregularity were 
the following: 


a. In Old English and early Middle English the preterit ending 
-de always occurred after voiced sounds and the preterit ending -te 
after voiceless sounds, so that the preterits of bende(n), dwelle(n), 
and fele(n) were bende [benda], dwelde [dwelda], and felde [felda]. 
Later, however, the -de changed to -te in those verbs in which it was 
preceded by n and in many verbs in which it was preceded by I, so 
that the late Middle English preterits were bente, dwelte, and felte.1 
The past participles were originally bended, dweled, and feled, and 
bent, dwelt, and felt appear to have developed later from the analogy 
of the preterits. 

b. In Old English and in very early Middle English the preterits 
of verbs like fede(n), here(n), kepe(n), mete(n), and fele(n) had the 


‘ 162The Modern English development of the irregular weak verbs was like that of 
fille(n) and kisse(n) as shown above in 110, 

163The ending -te was preceded by a voiced consonant also in Middle English 
dremte [dremto], preterit of dreme(n) [dre:mon], and in Middle English girte [girto], 
preterit of girde(n) [girdon], which have developed into the Modern English preterits 
[dremt] and [ga:rt]. And in Middle English lefte [lefte], preterit of leve(n) [le:van], 
and loste [lgsta], used as the preterit of the strong verbs lese(n) ([le:zon], 
the change of -de to -te also occurred; the early Middle English forms were levde 
{levda] and losde [lgzda], but the voiced [v] and [z] were assimilated to the ending 
that followed after the change of -de to -te. The past participles of these verbs were 
dremed [dre:mad], girt [girt], left [left], and lost [lest]. The change of [d] to [t] that 
occurred in the preterit and past participle of weak verbs has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It canscarcely have been a mere sound-change, because it occurred 
only in these verb forms. It would seem rather to have been, at least in part, the result 
of analogical processes, but the nature of these processes has never been defined. 
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same vowel as the infinitive. But long vowels were usually shortened 
in early Middle English (according to 27, 1, above) when they were 
followed by a double consonant or by two or more consonants, so 
that very early Middle English [fe:dda], [he:rda], [ke:pta], [me:tta], 
and [fe:lda] became [feddo], [herda], [kepta], [metta], and [felda]. 

c. The vowel change that appears in the preterits of verbs like 
bye(n), bringe(n), seke(n), and selle(n), however, was not a Middle 
English development but existed already in Old English as the result 
of developments that occurred very early in the history of the Ger- 
manic languages and which are reflected in modern High German, 
Low German, Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages as well as in 
English. 


113. Preterit Forms of Strong Verbs. The Middle English strong 
verbs are most simply defined as those whose preterit indicative first 
and third singular does not end in -ede, -ed, -de, or -te. The principal 
parts (infinitive, preterit indicative first and third singular, preterit 
indicative plural, and past participle) of representative strong verbs 
are as follows: 


rise(n) [ri:zon|] roos [ra:s] rise(n) [rjzon] rise(n) [rizon] 
frese(n) [fre:zon] frees [fre:s] frose(n) [fro:zon]!** —frose(n) [fro:zan]}“4 
drinke(n) [drinkon] drank [drank] drunke(n) [dryykon] drunke(n) [drunken] 
stele(n) [ste:lon] _ stal [stal] stole(n) [sto:lon]#* —_stole(n) [sta:lan] 
bere(n) [be:ran] _ bar [bar]!** bore(n) [bo:ran]!® ~—— bore(n) [bo:ran] 
breke(n) [bre:kon] brak [brak]. _broke(n) [bro:kan]'* broke(n) [bro:kan] 
speke(n) [spe:kan] spak [spak] — spoke(n) [spo:kon]'° spoke(n) [spo:kan] 
shake(n) [Sa:kon] shook [So:k] | shoke(n) [So:kon] shake(n) [Sa:kon] 
falle(n) [fallon] _ fell [fel] felle(n) [fellon] falle(n) [fallan} 


knowe(n) [knouon] knew [knju] knewe(n) [knjuon] knowe(n) [kno:uon] 


164’These forms are Northeast Midland forms; the forms that occurred in early 
Midland Middle English were frure(n) [fryron], frore(n) [froron]; stele(n) [ste:lon] 
or [ste:lon]; breke(n) [bre:kon] or [bre:kon], and the forms given in the tables devel- 
oped on the analogy of the past participle. Whether fourteenth century London 
English had the earlier Midland forms or the later is uncertain. 

165 The forms that occurred in Chaucer’s fourteenth century London English were 
bar [bar], baar [ba:r], beer [be:r] and bere(n) [be:ran], bare(n) [ba:ren]. The 
preterit plural bore(n)' was a Northeast Midland form that developed from the 
analogy of the past participle. : 

166 The preterit plural forms that occurred in Chaucer’s fourteenth century London 
English were speke(n) [spe:kon] and spake(n) [spa:kon]; spoke(n) was a Northeast 
Midland form that developed from the analogy of the past participle. 
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The Modern English development of the preterit forms of rise(n), 
drinke(n), speke(n), and shake(n) is shown in the following tables. 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


Plur. 
Pret. Subj. Sing. 


Plur. 


Past Participle © 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


Plur. 


Pret. Subj. Sing. 


Phu: 
Past Participle 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


Plur. 


Pret: Subj. Sing. 


Plur. 
Past Participle 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 


Plur. 


Pret. Subj. Sing. 


Plur. 
Past Participle 


Wd 


i) 


oo 


1 


W bd 


W bd 


MIDDLE 
ENGLISH 
roos [ro:s] 


rise [rjza], roos [ro1s] 


roos [ro:s] 
rise(n) [rjzon] 
rise [rjzo] 
rise(n) [rjizon] 
rise(n) [rjzon] 


drank [drank] 


drunke [drynka], drank 


[drank] 
drank [drank] 


drunke(n) [drunkon] 


drunke [drynko] 


drunke(n) [drynkon] 
drunke(n) [druykon] 


spak [spak] 


spoke [spo:ka], spak [spak] 


spak [spak] 
spoke(n) [spo:kan] 
spoke [spo:ka] 
spoke(n) [spo:kon] 
spoke(n) [sps:kon] 


shook [So:k] 


shoke [So:ka], shook [So:k] 


shook [So:k] 
shoke(n) [So:kon] 
shoke [So:ko] 
shoke(n) [So:kon] 
shake(n) [Sa:kon] 


MODERN 
ENGLISH 


[ro:z] rose 
[ro:z] rose 
[ro:z] rose 
[ro:z| rose 
[ro:z] rose 
[ro:z] rose 
[rizon] 


[drenk] 
[dre nk] 


dreyk] 


-[drenk] drank 


dreynk] drank 


[ 

[ ] 
[drenk] drank 
[ ] 
[drank] 


[spo:k] spoke 
[spo:k] 


. [spo:k] spoke 


[spo:k] 
[spo:k] 
[spo:k] 
[spo:kon] 


All of the Modern English forms except those printed in italics are 
the unmodified product of sound change, the indicative and subjunc- 
tive plural forms developing from the Middle English forms without 
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final n and the past participles developing usually from the forms with 
final n but sometimes (as in drunk) from forms without final n. The 
italicised forms require special comment. 


1. The Middle English preterit indicative first and third singular 
[ro:s] would have developed into Modern English [ro:s]; it therefore 
seems probable that Modern English [ro:z] is really a late Middle 
English plural form [ro1z] which developed as explained in (3) below. 
Modern English preterit indicative first and third singular [spo:k] is 
also a plural form. After the loss of final [a] the preterit indicative 
singular and plural of many strong verbs became identical; e.g. 
[Sork] and [So:ka] developed into [[So:k], [fel] and [fella] into [fel], 
and [knju] and [knjuo] into [knju]. And after the loss of final [a] the 
preterit indicative singular and plural of the other verbs (except 
those whose singular ended in a voiceless consonant and whose plural 
ended in a voiced consonant, as in [fre:s] and [fro:z] from [fre:s] and 
[fr9:z9] differed only in the quality of their vowel; e.g. [drank] and 
[drynksa] became [drank] and [drynk], [spak] and [sps:ka] became 
[spak] and [spo:k], etc. Then new analogical preterit singulars or 
preterit plurals were made; e.g. the new singular [spo:k] which devel- 
oped on the analogy: preterit singular [spo:k] : preterit plural! [spark]: : 
preterit singular [So:k] : preterit plural [fork], etc.1%7 

2. The early Middle English preterit indicative second sin- 
gular always differed from the first and third singular in having the 
ending -e which the first and third persons lacked and usually also in 
having a different vowel in the accented syllable (e.g. rise, drunke, 
etc.). In late Middle English, however, the preterit indicative second 
singular came to be identical with the first and third persons (e.g. 
roos, drank). But before the end of the fifteenth century there 
developed analogical forms of the preterit indicative second singular 
with the ending -est, e.g. rosest, shokest, etc. The Modern English 
preterit indicative second singular forms are derived from the early 
Modern English preterit indicative plural forms as a result of using 
the plural pronoun ye or you instead of the singular pronoun thou 
(cf. 109, 1 above). 


167 Analogical formations of this kind were made also before the loss of final {a]; 
e.g. the preterit singular forms [be:r] and [ba:r] referred to in note 165 above were 
analogical formations made on the basis of the preterit indicative plural forms [be:ran] 
and [batren], but the loss of final [9] gave a very strong impetus to the tendency. 
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3. The preterit plural forms rose and drank are based on anal- 
ogical preterit plural forms that developed, probably after the loss of 
final [a], as explained above under (1). When the originally singular 
form [rors] came to be used as a plural form the final consonant was 
voiced as in other preterit plural forms, e.g. Middle English [rjzan], 
[fro:zon]. 

4. The preterit subjunctive forms rose and drank did not develop 
from the Middle English forms [rjza], [rizon], and [drynko], [drynkanl, 
but are based on later forms that developed by analogy after [ro:z] and 
[drank] had become preterit indicative plural forms. 

The Modern English development of the preterit forms of the 
other strong verbs whose principal parts are given at the beginning of 
this section has been similar to that of the four verbs whose develop- 
ment has been traced in detail. The development was not completed, 
however, in Standard Written English until at least the middle or the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The forms of the strong verbs 
that occur in Shakespeare’s works are frequently different from those 
of present English. Shakespeare used as the preterits of bear, break, 
and speak, for example, not only the forms that occur in present 
English but also bare, brake, and spake, which are based on a different 
set of Middle English forms from those given in the tables above. 
As the past participles of steal, bear, break, speak, shake, and fall he 
used not only the forms that occur in present English but also stole; 
bore; spoke; shook and shaked; fell. And as the preterit of drink 
he used both drank and drunk. In fact, even in present English 
there is not complete uniformity of usage with regard to the principal 
parts of the strong verbs. 


114. Preterit Form of Indeterminate Verbs. The weak and 
strong verbs constituted in Middle English clear-cut, mutually ex- 
clusive morphological types, the weak verbs being those whose 
preterit indicative first and third singular ended in -ed, -de, or -te and 
the strong verbs being those whose preterit indicative first and third 
singular did not end in -ed, -de, or -te. There can be no question as 
to which of the following Middle English verbs are weak and which 
are strong: 


140 
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bende(n) [bendon] bente [benta] 


bete(n) [be:tan] 
bilde(n) [bildan] 


beet [be:t] 
bilte [bilta] 


binde(n) [bi:ndon] bond [bo:nd] 


bite(n) [bi:tan] 


bot [bo:t] 


caste(n) [kaston] caste [kasta] 


fede(n) [fe:don| 
fighte(n) [fictan] 
hide(n) [hi:don] 


fedde [fedda] 
faught [fauxt 
hidde [hjddo] 


holde(n) [ho:ldan] held [held]!** 


mete(n) [me:tan] 
ride(n) [ri:don] 
sette(n) [setton| 
sitte(n) [sittan] 


stande(n) 
don|]29 


mette [metta]| 
rood [ro:d] 
sette [setta] 
sat [sat] 
[stan- stood [sto:d] 


] 


bente(n) [benton] 
bete(n) [be:tan] 
bilte(n) [bjltan] 
bounde(n) [bu:ndon] 
bite(n) [bjtan] 
caste(n) [kaston] 
fedde(n) [feddon] 
foughte(n) [fouxton] 
hidde(n) [hiddon] 
helde(n) [heldon|]!** 
mette(n) [metton] 
ride(n) [ridan] 
sette(n) [settan] 
sete(n) [se:tan] 
stode(n) [sto:don] 


bent [bent] 

bete(n) [be:tan] 

bilt [bilt] 

bounde(n) [bu:ndan] 
bite(n) [bjton] 

cast [kast] 

fed [fed] 

foughte(n) [fouxton] 
hid [hid] 

holde(n) [ho:ldan] 
met [met] 

ride(n) [ridon| 

set [set] 

sete(n) [se:tan] 
stande(n) [standon]!*? 


In Modern English, however, these verbs (bend, beat, build, bind, 
bite, cast, feed, fight, hide, hold, meet, ride, set, sit, stand) can be classified 
as irregular verbs but not as either strong or weak verbs. Because 
of the loss of final [a] at the end of the Middle English period it is no 
longer possible for us to recognise that beat is a strong verb but cast 
is a weak verb; that bite is a strong verb but hide is a weak verb;!”° 
that sit isa strong verb but set isa weak verb. Like allirregular verbs 
whose common present form ends in [d] or [t], they are indeterminate 
verbs. 

The Modern English development of the strong verbs given in 
the list above was like that of the strong verbs whose development 
is traced in the preceding section.!7) The Modern English develop- 
ment of the weak verbs in the list was like that of fille(n) and kisse(n) 
as shown above in 110. Middle English bente, bent and bilte, bilt 
show the change of -de, and -d, to -te and -t (112, a), and Middle 
English fedde, fed; hidde, hid; and mette, met have the shcrtened 
vowel as explained in 112, b.1” 

*68 Chaucer’s forms appear to have been [he:ld] and [he:ldon]. 

‘69 Chaucer’s form appears to have been [sto:ndon]. 

0 The Modern English past participle [hjdn] is an analogical development. 

™ The Modern English past participles [held], [szet], and [stud] are analogical 
formations of a type that is not illustrated in any of the verbs given in 113, 


1722 Many Middle English strong verbs have become regular verbs or irregular 
weak verbs in Modern English; the Middle English principal parts of help were helpe(n) 


a at ly 
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115. Classification of Anomalous Verbs. The anomalous verbs 
may be classified as follows: _ 

1. The anomalous weak verbs say, have, do. 

2. The preteritive-present verbs shall, can, may, must, ought, 
dare and the verbs need and will, which tho not preteritive- 
present verbs historically have developed in Modern English 
certain formal characteristics of the preteritive-present verbs. 

3. ‘The verb be. . 

All of these verbs except ought, dare, and need have both stressed 
and unstressed forms, and the unstressed forms of all but say (and 
possibly have) are used very much more frequently than the stressed 
forms. The following account of the Modern English development 
of the anomalous verbs will confine itself to showing the relation 
between the Middle English stressed forms and the Modern English 
stressed forms. The Middle English and the Modern English 
unstressed forms will be mentioned only when there is special occasion 
for doing so.!7 Unless it is otherwise stated, the Modern English 
stressed forms are derived from the Middle English stressed forms 
by the regular processes of sound-change. 

All of the anomalous verbs except say have, in addition to their 
morphological characteristics, important syntactical characteristics 
and functions that are outside the scope of the present book.!"4 

116. Anomalous Weak Verbs. The anomalous weak verbs 
differ from the regular and irregular verbs in the formation of their 
present indicative third person singular. The present indicative 
third person singular of these verbs has the ending [z], but the ending 
is not added to the present common form. The Modern English 
development of the Middle English forms of the present indicative 
is shown in the following tables. 





halp, holpe(n), holpe(n) and even Shakespeare used both the strong preterit and past 
participle holp and the weak form helped. A few Middle English weak verbs have 
become strong; e.g. dig is still a weak verb in Shakespeare but has become strong in 
later English. An account of these shiftings, however, belongs rather to the history of 
words than to the history of morphological types. 

173 The development of the unstressed forms of these verbs has been similar to 
the development of the unstressed forms of the pronouns; see note 138 above. 

174 All of these verbs have special negative forms, e.g. [hzznt], [do:nt], [Snt], etc. 
Their interrogative form is also different from that of other verbs. The commonest use 
of have, do, shall, can, may, must, will, and be is in the various periphrastic forms of the 
verb. 
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‘MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Northeast Modern 
Midland . Midland English 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 seye [szio] . ; [sei], [sez] 
2 seyest [sziast] [sei], [ser] 
3 seyeth [seid] seyes [sxias] [sez] 
Plur. seye(n) [sion] [sei], [ser] 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 have [hava] [hv] 
2 hast [hast] [heev] 
3 hath [ha] has [has] [hzez] 
Plur. have(n) [haven] [heev] 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 do [do:] [du:] 
2 dost [do:st] [du:] 
3 doth [do:6] dos [do:s] [daz] 
Plur. do(n) [do:n] [du:] 


All of the present indicative forms except the third person singular 
are the result of the regular sound-changes, allowing for the fact that 
the plural form has developed from the Middle English form without 
n and that the second person singular form has developed from the 
Middle English plural. The present indicative third singular forms 
have developed from the Northeast Midland forms, and Modern 
English [hz] is phonetically regular except in having the voiced 
final [z], which developed only in unstressed syllables (see 30, 2, p. 35 
above). The voiced ending has either developed from the analogy 
of the verbs in which the final [z] is phonetically regular or else 


is the result of restressing the weak form, which (being an un-. 


stressed syllable) had final [z] by regular phonetic development. The 
voiced ending occurs for the same reason in [daz], but it is phonetically 
regular in [sez] from the late Northeast Midland form [sziez]. The 
vowel sound of [daz] is also the result of restressing the early Modern 
English weak form, which had the short vowel [y] in place of the [u:] 
which was the regular development of Middle English [o:] in the 
strong form.!® The vowel of [sez] was also probably the result of 
restressing, for in early Modern English the strong form was prob- 
ably [se:z] and the weak form [sez]. 


175 [daz] might also have resulted from restressing the Modern English weak form 
[doz]. The explanation of the negative form [do:nt] is difficult and uncertain. 


re 
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With regard to their preterit forms these verbs are irregular weak 
verbs. The Modern English development of the Middle English 
principal parts (infinitive, preterit indicative first and third singular, 
and past participle) was as follows: 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
seye(n) [sxion] [sei], [sex] 
seyde [szida] [sed] 
seyd [sid] [sed] 
have(n) [havon] [heev] 
hadde [hadda] [heed] 
had [had] [heed] 
do(n) [do:n] [du:] 
dide [djdo] [did] 
don [do:n] [dan] 


The Modern English forms are the product of sound-change, except 
that the preterit singular [sed] is a restressed weak form, that the past 
participle [sed] is an analogical form based on the preterit, and that 
the past participle [dan] is an analogical (?) form which has the vowel 
of the present third singular [daz]. (The past participles cannot be 
explained as restressed weak forms because they are always stressed 
and have no weak forms.) 


117. Preteritive-Present Verbs. The preteritive-present verbs 
(a group of verbs common to all the Germanic languages) are so called 
because their Old English present indicative forms were originally 
the preterit indicative forms of strong verbs. These old preterit 
forms acquired a present meaning and new weak preterits were then 
formed on the basis of the present stems. Even in Modern English 
these verbs can be recognised as a distinct morphological group by 
the fact that their present indicative third singular has no ending, but 
the peculiarities of their formation can be more clearly recognised in 
Middle English than in Modern English. The Modern English 
development of the Middle English forms of shall, can, may, and dare, 
was as follows. 
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MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 shal [Sal] [Szel] 
2 shalt [Salt] [Szel] 
3 shal [Sal] [Sel] 
Plur. shulle(n) [Syllan], shul [Syl], shal [Sal] [Sz] 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 sholde [So:lda] [Sud] 
2 sholdest [So:ldast] [Sud] 
3 sholde [So:lda] [Sud] 
Plur. sholde(n) [So:ldan] [Sud] 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 can [kan] [ken] 
2 canst [kanst] [ken] 
3 can [kan] [ken] 
Plur. conne(n) [kunnon], can [kan] [keen] 


Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 couthe [ku:5a], coude [ku:da] [ 
2 couthest [ku:Sast], coudest [ku:dast] [ 
3 couthe [ku:9a], coude [ku:doa] [ 
Plur. couthe(n) [ku:San], coude(n)[ku:dan] [kyd] 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 may [mei] [ 
2 mayst [mzist] [ 
3 may [mei] [ 
Plur. mowe(n) [mu:on], may [mei] [mei], [m 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 mighte [micta] [ 
2 mightest [mictast] [ 
3 mighte [micta] [ 
Plur. mighte(n) [mjcton] [ 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 dar [dar], [da:r]!7° [ 
2 darst [darst] [ 
3 dar [dar], [da:r]!7° [ 
Plur. dorre(n) [durran], dare(n) [da:ran], 


dar [dar], [da:r]}7 [de:r] 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 dorste [dyrsta] [da:rst]!78 
2 dorstest [durstast] [dairst] 
3 dorste [dyrsta] [dairst] 


Plur. dorste(n) [dyrstan] [dairst] 


16 The forms [da:ran] and [da:r] are not recorded in Middle English but are 
inferred from the Modern English forms. 

177 There is also an analogical form [de:rz]. 

178 The analogical preterit [de:rd] has displaced the older [da:rst] both in col- 
loquial and literary use. 
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All the Modern English forms except should and could are the product 
of sound-change, the second person singular developing from the 
early Modern English plural forms, the present plural from the mono- 
syllabic Middle English forms, and the preterit plural’ from the 
Middle English forms without n. The Middle English preterit 
form [So:lda] developed regularly into early Modern [Su:ld], the corre- 
sponding Early Modern English weak form being [Syld], later [Sud]; 
the Modern English strong form [Syd] is probably the early Modern 
English weak form restressed. The development of Modern English 
[kud] is less clear. The early Modern English strong form was [ku:ld]; 
this form was not derived from Middle English [ku:da] but developed 
under the influence of early Modern English [Su:ld] and [wu:ld] (for 
the latter see under will below). The early Modern English weak 
form was [kyld], later [kyd], and the Modern English strong form 
[kud] appears to have resulted from restressing the weak form. The 
preservation of the early Modern English vowel [y] in [Syd] and 
[kyd] may be due to the influence of Modern English [wyd] (for which 
see below). 

Modern English must is derived from Middle English moste 
[mo:sta], mostest [mor:stest], moste [morste], plural moste(n) 
[morstan], the preterit form of the preteritive-present verb moot 
[mo:t], which originally meant be permitted but which in Chaucer’s 
time was used also in-the sense of be under obligation. Even in 
Chaucer’s period moste, originally preterit, was beginning to be 
used in a present sense. In Modern English must regularly has 
the sense of be under obligation, but it still has the older meaning be 
permitted in negative sentences like ‘“You mustn’t go.” It is always 
used as a present form except in sentences like “‘He said he must go.” 
Modern English [mast] is not derived directly from Middle English 
[morsta], which became early Modern English [muist] but is a re- 
stressed weak form. 

Modern English ought is derived from Middle English oughte - 
[ouxta], oughtest [quxtast], oughte [quxta], plural oughte(n) [quxtan], 
which was originally the preterit of a preteritive-present verb that 
meant possess (for the Old English forms and the Middle English 
development see 62 above). In Chaucer’s time the present tense of 
this verb had lost its preteritive-present characteristics and had the 
regular present endings; it has developed into the Modern English 
regular verb owe (which in Shakespeare is still very frequently used 
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in the older sense of possess). The originally preterit form oughte was 
used by Chaucer both as a preterit and a present form in the sense of 
be under obligation. Modern English [ait] is always used as a present 
form except in sentences like ““He said he ought to go.’”’ It is the 
regular phonetic development of Middle English [guxta] and is always 
stressed. 

Modern English need is derived from the Middle English weak 
verb nede(n) [ne:don] and has a regular preterit in Modern English. 
In very late Middle English or early Modern English it developed an 
uninflected present indicative third singular which still survives in 
present English. The uninflected form is chiefly used in questions 
and negative sentences (e.g. ““Need he go?”, “He needn’t go.’’); in 
other situations the regular form [ni:dz] is generally used. It is by 
no means clear why this verb developed the uninflected form, but it 
seems to have been (at least in part) from the analogy of the preteri- 
tive-present verbs; there was a Middle English preteritive-present 
verb thar [6ar], preterit thurte [6yrta], from the Old English preteri- 
tive-present verb purfan, which meant need. 

The development of Modern English will is shown in the following 
table. : 


MIDDLE MODERN 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 wil [wil], wol [wul] [will] 
2 wilt [wilt], wolt [wult] [will] 
3 wil [wil], wol [wul] [will] 
Plur. _wille(n) [willan], wil [wil], wol [wil] 
[wul] . 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 wolde [wo:ldo] [wud] 
2 woldest [wo:ldast] [wud] 
3 wolde [wo:ldo] [wud] 
Plur. wolde(n) [wo:ldan] [wud] 


The Modern English present form is the regular product of sound- 
change. Middle English [wo:lda] developed regularly into early 
Modern English [wu:ld]; the early Modern English weak form was 
[wuyld, later [wud]. The strong form [wud] is a restressed form.179 
This verb was not originally a preteritive-present verb but an anom- 
alous verb of entirely different formation (for the Old Hagiee and 
early Middle English forms see p. 64 above). 


179 The explanation of the negative form [wo:nt] is difficult and uncertain. 
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118. The Verb be. The Modern English development of the 
Middle English forms of the verb be is shown in the following table. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


Southeast Northeast Modern 
Midland Midland English 
Pres. Ind. Sing. 1 am [am] [em] 
2 art [art] [arr] 
3 is [is] [iz] 
Plur. be(n) [bern] are(n) [a:ran] [arr] 
Pret. Ind. Sing. 1 was [was] [woz], [waz], [waz] 
2 were [weira] [weir], [worrr]!8° 
3 was [was] [woz], [waz], [waz] 
Plur. were(n) [we:ron] [werr], [worrr]!8 
Pres. Subj. Sing. be [be:] [bir] 
Plur. be(n) [bern] [bir] 
Pret. Subj. Sing. were [we:ra] [weir], [wour] 
Plur. were(n) [we:ran] [weir], [worr] 
Imperative Sing. be [be:] [bir] 
Plur. beth [be:6], be [be:] [bir] 
Pres. Infinitive —_ be(n) [bern] [bis] 
Gerund to be(n) [to: be:n] [ta bir] 
Verbal Noun being [beuyg] [bir1y] 
Pres. Participle —_ being [bering] [bir1y] 
Past Participle be(n) [be:n] [bin], [bin], [ben] 


All the Modern English forms except 7s, was, were, and been are 
historical forms derived from the Middle English form by the regular 
process of sound change, the Modern English plural forms and the 
infinitive and gerund being derived from the Middle English forms 
without n. 

The present indicative third singular [jz] is a restressed weak form, 
for tho its vowel shows the regular development of Middle English 
[i] its final consonant could only have developed in an unstressed 


180 The second person singular form is of course developed from the early Modern 
English plural form. The second person singular forms wert and wast developed 
apparently in early Modern English from the analogy of the preteritive present verbs 
(e.g. shalt, canst). 

181 Middle English was and were(n) were originally the preterit forms of a 
strong verb. 
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syllable. The present indicative plural form [air] is the restressed 
form of the early Modern English weak form [ar], for the regular 
development of the Northeast Midland Middle English [aire] would 
have been [e:r], a form which existed in earlier Modern English but 
which is now obsolete. 

All of the preterit indicative singular forms are restressed, for 
they have the final [z] that developed only in unaccerited syllables; 
[woz] and [waz] have developed from a restressing of the early 
Modern English weak form [waz] (see 28, 3 above), [woz] being the 
usual form in British English and [waz] the usual form in American 
English; [waz] is a later form which has developed from a restressing 
of the later Modern English weak form [waz]. 

The plural form [weir] is the regular development of Middle 
English [we re]; the form [wor] would have developed from re- 
stressing either the early Modern English weak form [wer] or the 
later weak form [wr]. 

The past participle [bin] is the regular development of Middle 
English [bein]; [ben] is the result of restressing the early Modern 
English weak form [ben]; [bin] is the result of restressing a later 
Modern English weak form, probably [bin], which developed from 
the destressing of the strong form [bin]. 
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MIppDLE ENGLISH SPELLING 


119. Influence of Old English Spelling. In the beginning of the 
Middle English period (roughly between 1050 and 1150) there occurred 
a large number of changes of pronunciation, particularly in the vowel 
sounds. Old English z became [a]; Old English 4 became [9:]; the Old 
English diphthongs €a and ea became the simple vowels [e:] and [a]; 
Old English €0 and eo became [ce:] and [ee], which later developed into 
[e:] and [e]; and a number of new diphthongs—[ai], [ei], [au], etc— 
developed out of Old English simple vowels followed by §, w, h, etc.1® 
While these changes were going on and for some time after they had been 
carried out, people continued to spell words in the way they had been 
spelled in Old English. For example, Old English bet was spelled with 
z, Old English béon'® was spelled with eo, Old English stréam was spelled 
with ea, and Old English stan was spelled with a after the pronunciation 
of these words had become [6at], [boe:n] or [be:m], [stre:m], and [sto:n]. 
But the changes that had taken place in pronunciation were so numerous 
that it proved to be impossible to maintain the old system of spelling. 
Confusion in spelling soon arose. After words that were spelled with eo 
and with e came to have the same sound in Middle English, people re- 
garded the two signs as interchangeable; they would therefore spell Old 
English béon and weorc with e, and Old English swéte and helpan with 
eo. Moreover, ea and eo were enough alike in appearance to be confused 
in use, so that [ben], from Old English béon was sometimes spelled with 
ea and [stre:m], from Old English stream was sometimes spelled with 
eo. Asa result, the spelling of the vowel sounds in the earliest Middle 


182 For an account of these sound changes see 26, 27, 30 above. 

183 The Old English manuscripts as a rule make no distinction between long and 
short vowels and diphthongs; béon, for example, with a long diphthong, and weorc, 
with a short diphthong, are both spelled with eo. The marks of length are added by 
modern editors. Nor do the manuscripts distinguish ¢ (i.e., [t§]) from c (i.e., [k]) or 
2 (i.e., [j]) from g (i.e., [Z]). The dot is added by modern editors. 
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English texts exhibits great confusion, which gradually diminished, how- 


_ ever, as the digraphs ea and eo fell more and more into disuse and as the 


character # gave place to a as a means of representing the vowel [a]. 

120. Influence of Old French Spelling. There is no doubt that in the 
course of time the confusion of early Middle English spelling would 
have been done away with and that a good system of spelling Middle 
English would have been evolved on the basis of the Old English system 
if the English people had been left to themselves. But they were not 
left to themselves. French was the language of the superior class from 
1066 to the middle of the fourteenth century. Educated people read 
French books and were expected to be able to write as well as speak the 
French language; French words were adopted into the language and kept 
their French spellings when used in writing. As a result, people began to 
spell certain English sounds according to the French system of spelling. 
The most important changes that came about were these: 


1. [e1], spelled in OE with # and in early ME with @ or ea, came to 
be spelled with e, as in French; e.g., early ME hep, later ME heb 
or heeth. 

2. [y], spelled in OE and early ME with u, was often spelled with 
o in later ME, particularly in proximity to letters like a m, Y, 
and w; e.g., early ME sune, later ME sone. 

3. [u:], eelieds in OE and early ME with u, was usually spelled in late 
ME with ou; e.g., early ME hus, late ME hous. 

4. [y]and [y1], which were spelled in OE with y and had the sound of 
French u, were spelled in Southern ME and in the other ME 
dialects which contained this sound, with u, as in French; [y:] 
was sometimes spelled ui; e.g., OE fcllan. -Southern ME ‘illefials 
OE fyr, Southern ME vur, vuir. 

5. [e:], spelled i in early ME with e or eo is often ey in late ME 
with ie; e.g., OE spédan, early ME sped late ME spede(n) 
or spiede(n). 

6. [v], spelled in OE and in the earliest ME with f, came to be spalleu 
with y, as in French; e.g., OE life, ME live. 

7. [t§], spelled in OE with c, came to be spelled in ME with ch, as in 
French; e.g., OE ¢idan,!84 ME chide(n). : 

8. [kw], spaleaii in OE with ew, came to be spelled in ME with qu, as 
in French; e.g., OE cwén, ME quen or queen. 


18 As to é, see the preceding note. 
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The influence of French spelling on English spelling began soon after 
the Norman conquest, but the changes which it brought about were not 
completed until after the middle of the thirteenth century. 


121. Spelling of Middle English Vowels and Diphthongs. The table 
given below shows the spellings which are most commonly used in Middle 
English manuscripts to represent the various vowels and diphthongs. 
The first column contains the sounds as represented in phonetic notation; 
the second column contains the spellings by which these sounds are repre- 
sented in the earlier Middle English manuscripts (roughly, before 1250); 
the third column contains the spellings by which these same sounds are 
represented in the later Middle English manuscripts (roughly, after 
1250). Spellings which are decidedly less frequent than the others are 
placed in parentheses. 


ME Sound Early ME Spelling Late ME Spelling 
[ar] a a, aa 

[a] a, #, ea . a 

[es] e, €0, (ea) e, ee, (ie) 

[e1] x, ea, e, (eo) e, ee 

[e] e, €0, (x) e 

[it] i, (y) i, li, y, (ei), (ey) 
[i] i, (y) : i, Mi 

[o:] fr) 0, 00 

[a1] a, 0, (0a) 0, 00 

[Q] sO 0 

[ur] u, v's ou, ow, (0) 

[uy] "uy u, Vv, 0 

[y:] y, U, V, ul u, V, ul 

ly] Fy ¥ | u, V 

[oer] €0 €0, 0, u, ue 

[ce] €0 €0, 0, u, ue 

[ai] ai, 21, a3, 23 ai, ay 

[ei] ai, ay, el, ey 
[au] au, aw, a3, ag, agh au, aw 

[ei] ei, 21, €3, 23 el, ey 

[eu] eu, ew eu, ew 

[iu] iu, iw, eu, ew, eou, eow iu, Iw, eu, ew, U, Ui 


18 The letters u and v were used interchangeably by the Middle English scribes. 
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ME Sound Early ME Spelling Late ME Spelling 
[or] au, aw, a3, ag, agh, ou, ow, ou, ow 
03, og, ogh'®° 
[ou] ou, Ow, 0 ou, ow, 0 
[oi] oi oi, oy'8? 


The student should remember that all dace! marks which he finds 
in Middle English texts are supplied by modern editors. 


122. Spelling of Middle English Consonants. The table given below 
shows the spellings which are most commonly used in Middle English 
manuscripts to represent consonant sounds, so far as the spelling of 
these sounds differs from that of Modern English. 


ME Sound EME Spelling LME Spelling 
[¢], [x] i353, sh, h, 3, ch 
{hw] hw, wh wh 
[3] 3 8 ae 


186 The Middle English diphthongs are variously spelled in early Middle English 
for two reasons. First, the sounds of which they were composed were variously 
spelled, [9:], e.g., being spelled either a or 0. Second, the diphthongs themselves were 
of various origin (see 27, 2 above), [au], e.g., developing out of OE a followed by w or 
g, or out of OE & followed by h. Many of the early Middle English spellings of these 
diphthongs are traditional spellings which do not represent adequately the true 
nature of the sounds. See also note 188 below. 

187 The tables given in 90 and 91 are not intended to include all of the spellings 
that occur in Middle English manuscripts, but only those that are fairly common. 
No account is taken of spellings that are rare or eccentric. And no account is taken 
of spellings that may represent differences of pronunciation; such spellings are dealt 
with in the account of Middle English dialects which is given in 64 ff. 

188 The character 3 was called 303 [jx], and was a slight modification of the Old 
English form of the letter 8. The Old English g represented two sounds, that of [j], 
e.g., in deg, and that of [3], e.g., in Agen; this sound is a spirant like the ¢ of North 
German sagen. In Middle English the sound of [j] was preserved if it occurred at 
the beginning of a word, as in 3e, from OF g€. But when it was preceded by a vowel 
it united with the vowel to form a diphthong, as in ME dai from OE dwg. The Old 
English sound [%] became [w] in early ME when preceded by a back vowel, and then 
it united with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong, as in ME owen [o:uan] from 
OE agen. In the few words in which it was followed by a vowel and preceded by a 
consonant, OE [z] became [w] in ME, e.g., in halwien, from OE hialgian. OE 
initial [3] however, became in ME a stop consonant like the g in Modern English 
good. This stop g was then spelled with a new variety of the letter g which was very 


ME Sound 


[§] 
[6] 
[9] 
[vy] 
[w] 
[w] 
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EME Spelling 
Sc, SS, S 
pte? 190 
b, 9 
f, Vv, u 
w (initially) 
W, 3, g, gh, h (medially) !9! 
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LME Spelling 
sch, ssch, sh, ssh, s 
p, th 
p, th 
v,u 
Ww 
w 





much like the modern g. The Old English form of the letter g, slightly modified, 
was then used to spell the sounds other than stop g which had developed out of 
the two Old English sounds of g. That is, it was used to represent: 

1. The sound of {j], e.g., in 3e, from OE gé; 


2. The sound of [w], e.g., in halgien, from OE halgian; 


3. The second element of the diphthongs [ai] and [eil, e.g., in da3 from OE deg 
and we3 from OE weg; 
4, The second element of the diphthongs [au] and [o:ul, e.g., in drajen from OE 
dragan, and a3en or o3en from OE Agen. 

It was also used to represent: 


5. The sound of [c], or [x], e.g., in ni3t from OE niht. 


189 The name of the letter p is ‘‘thorn.” 


199 The name of the letter 9 is ‘‘crossed d”’ or ‘‘eth” [e9]. 


191 [w] is spelled 3, g, h, or gh when it developed out of OE [3], e.g., in hal3ien, 
halghien from OE halgian. See note 188 above. 
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